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REGINALD’S FORTUNE. 
———_@_———_ 
CHAPTER XIX, 


It is success that colours all in life ; 
Success makes fools admir’d, makes villains honest , 
All the proud virtue of this vaanting world 
Fawns on success and power, howe’er acquired. 
Thomas's Agamemnon. 
Who feels no ills 

Should, therefore, fear them; and, when fortune smiles, 

Be deubly cautious, lest destruction come 

Remorseless on him, and he fall unpitied. 

Sophocles, 

SevEN years had passed since the occurrences de- 
tailed in the preceding chapters, and these seven 
years had wrought great changes in the circumstances 
of the several characters of our story. 

Mr. Reid Westcourt had retired from business, partly 
in consequence of the urgent solicitations of his wife 
and daughter, and partly because he had greatly pros- 
pered in all his various speculations, and was now 
accounted a man of wealth. 

He had been succeeded in his mercantile house by 
his late manager, the good Mr. Hutchley, whom 
a timely legacy froma maiden aunt had saved from 
a life of privation and drudgery, besides enabling 
him to give his student-son a choice of professions. 
It was the leading principle of Mr. Hutchley’s busi- 
ness to conduct affairs as the “head” had done be- 
fore him, and he would have been shocked at the 
slightest deviation from the precedents established by 
his late employer. 

Of course, on leaving his old business life behind 
him, Mr. Reid Westcourt had yielded to his wife's 
long desire for an establishment in the country, and 
had bought an estate in one of the Midland counties, 
upon which he had bestowed the title of Westcourt 
Lodge. 

this new home Mrs. Westcourt was fast for- 
getting that her husband had ever had any connection 
with trade, and regarded him only in his new charac- 
ter of landed proprietor. 

The Westcourt name aad the merchant's wealth 
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had gained for them an entrance into very good 
society, although the more exclusive county families 
had not yet called upon or recognized them. 

There was nothing either grand or ancient about 
Westcourt Lodge, but it pleased its new owners far 
more than an antiquated mansion would have done. 
There were no patches of hoary light varied with 
shade on its walls, no turrets, or mullioned windows, 
carrying the thoughts back to past centuries. 

It was simply au ambitious-looking villa, built of 
red brick, with wide windows and doors, and “all 
the modern improvements,” as had been duly set forth 
in the very attractive advertisement that had first 
called the attention of Mr. and Mrs. Westcourt to the 
place. It was square in form, constructed on mathe- 
matical principles, and had a very new look about it. 

In front of the lodge was a very prettily laid-out 
flower garden, intersected by winding gravel walks ; 
and ata little distance in the rear of the dwelling was 
a space devoted to vegetables, &c. 

The estate consisted of a small plantation of firs 
and larches, fields, &c., and there were paddocks for 
the horses—as the merchant's wife now kept her 
carriage. 

The seven years that had elapsed since the removal 
of Reginald from her father’s roof had been passed 
by Miss Oriana Westcourt in a fashionable boarding- 
school, where her acquaintances had been quite select 
enough to please even her ambitious mother. 

The last year of the seven was spent by the 
young lady as a parlour-boarder ia a “ finishing- 
school,” where she learned the airs and graces 
that her parents fondly hoped were to make her the 
future be.le of the county. 

Her education having at length been pronounced 
* finished,” Miss Oriana was summoned to Westcourt 
Lodge to take her rightful position in society and in 
her father’s house. 

The morning after her return home her parents 
were seated in Mrs. Westcourt’s private parlour, 
engaged in discussing about their daughter and her 
prospects. 

The lapse of years had not greatly changed the 
personal appearance of the silk-merchant. He was 





more portly in form, perhaps, and decidedly more 
pompousin manner. His ceuntenance had more than 
ever a sanctimonious expression, and he had acquired 
an air of dignity that did not fail to impress his new 
neighbours and acquaintances. He was always 
scrupulously well attired in garments of the finest 
material and most fashionable make, and was fond of 
walking about his grounds with his hands folded 
behind him and his head threwn back, as if no care 
or trouble ever dared disturb his prosperous life. 
And yet there were times when keen eyes might have 
noticed an uneasy, apprehensive look upon his face— 
a look that showed that a secret dread inhabited his 
soul! 

Mrs. Westcourt had changed still less than the 
merchant. A few white threads wero mingled with 
her black locks, and her forehead had gained a few 
lines that time or trouble might speedily change into 
positive wrinkles; but her form had gained in 
uprightness, as well as in proportions. Her manner 
had grown overbearing and supercilious, as she 
deemed consistent with her changed estate; but in 
other respects she remained unaltered. 

“You must acknowledge, Reid,” she said, settling 
her heavy bracelets upon her lace-shaded wrists, 
“that Oriana has realized all our dreams and the pro- 
mise of her childhood. She is really very beautiful!” 

“TI share your opinion, Isabella,” replied the mer- 
chant. “She is much handsomer than I ever expected 
her to be. She has also greatly increased in respect 
for me, which I consider a matter of even greater 
importance than her beauty. You know very well— 
for I’ve told you often enough—tlat she always 
failed in filial duty when at home for the holidays 
in town !” 

“ But there was a very good reason for her looking 
down upon you then, Reid,” said Mrs. Westcourt. 
“The dear girl associated with the daughters of 
noblemen and gentlemen, and it wasn’t very pleasant 
for her to own a tradesman for her father. I am 
sure I don’t blame the poor child,” added the weak- 
minded mother. “1 despise trade as much as she 
does. You will never again have occasion to find 
fault with her want of respect towards you!” 
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Mr. Westcourt made no attempt to defend the 
process by which he had gained his wealth and pre- 
sent position. He said nothing about the dignity of 
trade, nor how vastly it contributed to the prosperity 
of nations, ner what a grand foundation it made for 
the superstructure of society. In truth, he was 
ashamed that he had ever been a tradesman, and was 
as anxious to forget the fact as were his wife and 
daughter. 

“ Very well, Isabella,” be returned. ‘“ Our daughter 
haviog returned to us beautiful and accomplished, it 

s right and proper that you should be thinking of 
her future husband. We are in a most excellent 
neighbourhood x 

‘‘And there are several eligible young gentlemen 
with whom I am already acquainted,” interrupted 
Mrs. Westcourt. “Of course, Oriana must marry a 
wealthy gentleman—if ible, a nobleman, She 
will have a very tempting fortune of her own, and 
can marry whom she likes!” 

Mr. Westcourt’s brow clouded, and he said, un- 
easily : 

“jt is now the middle of April, Isabella, and I 
wish—that is, 1 have formed ideas different from 
yours in regard to Oriana’s future |” 

“Indeed!” exclaimed the merchant's wife, with a 
show of surprise. “What can the month er season 
have to do with your plans? ” ‘ 

“Why, in June Reginald will attain his ma- 
jority !” 

This announcement made Mrs. Westcourt appear as 
uneasy as her busband, but after a few minates’ 
thought she said: 

“ But, Reid, when your nephew comes of age you 
have simply to tell him that there is nothing to show 
that your brother died possessed of the amouut be- 
queathed to his son. The papers are all goue, you 
know.” 

“ That is what troubles me,” interrupted the mer- 
chant. “Where could they have disappeared so 
mysteriously seven years ago? Someone must have 
abstracted them from my desk, but who could have 
fathomed the mystery of the secret drawer? The 
abstraction of those papers has troubled me all these 
years. They were taken by no ordinary thief, for my 
other papers and some bank-notes remained untouched. 
The only thing removed with them was that ferged 
cheque of Fennes——” 

“And I have also told you that that clerk must 
have been the thief,” Mrs. Westcourt interposed, in 
her turn. “It has always been my opinion that he 
slipped upstairs on the evening of his last visit to us, 
and opened the desk with a false key. He might 
have discovered the secret drawer by accident, and 
taken Reginald’s papers as well as his own in his hurry. 
in that case he burned them long ago to avoid being 
found out.” 

“ The affair is a very unpleasant one,” replied the 
proprietor of Westcourt Lodge. “If Fennes took 
the papers and gave them to Reginald or to Mr. 
Aylmar, we must expect decided trouble in June, 
as I shall be compelled to give my nephew every 
penny of his fortune.” 

“ And that would beggar us and our dear Oriana,” 
said Mrs. Westcourt, becoming very pale. “ At any 
rate, we should be obliged to give up the lodge 
and go back into business again. Oh, Reid, why not 
seck out Fcnnes and force a confession from him, if he 
really took the papers ?” 

“ You forget that I have tried to do so,” was the 
gloomy response, “‘and all the satisfaction I obtained 
was Fennes’s repeated assurance, ‘I have not got the 
papers you seek.’ I couldn't arrest him on suspicion, 
of course, without injuring myself and bringing out 
things I wanted concealed. Besides, when I missed 
that forged cheque I lost my chief hold upon Fennes. 
It's very singular that his trial has been warded off so 
long. Ob, if I ouly knew who really took the 
papers.” 

“ Perhaps Fennes took them and gave them to 
Reginald or Mr. Aylmar,” suggested the wife. 





“Couldn't we find out if they be in Reginald’s pes- | 


session ?” 

* Perhaps so,” was the reply. “I ought to have 
kept my nephew with us instead of leaving Lim 
at Aylmar Manor—but, then, I couldn't. We have 
seen the lad but once since Mr. Aylmar took charge 
of him, and have but the faintest idea of his cha- 
racter and his personal appearance. However, I am 
still his guardian, and intend to recall him without 
delay. He shall spend the remainder of his minority 
at the lodge.” 

“ But what do you hope to accomplish by bringing 
him home?” 

“ Why, I should find out whether or not he had 
those. wissing papers or any knowledge of them or 
their contents. Secondly, during !isstay here Oriana 
must put forth every effort to enlist his affections, so 
that in the case of the worst she may become his 
wife. Iam sure, Isabella, that our daughter could not 
do better than marry Reginald Westcourt,” 


“It would be a good match, Reid, but you forget 
Reginald’s aversion to the dear gir].” 

“No, Ido not. That aversion was a mere childish 
sentiment, long sinceforgotten, of course. Orian» is 
beautiful and accomplished, and Regina!d is not quite 
twenty-one, ardent and impressionable. If we bring 
the two together they will very natarally fall in love 
with each other.” 

“T see. Suppose Reginald falls in love with Oriana, 
but knows nothing of the missing papers. Shall we 
then allow them to marry ?” 

* That will be an after consideration, Isabella. We 
must keep his fortune in the family, and all our 
energies must be bent to that end.” 

Mrs. Westcourt assented, and, after a pause, re- 
marked : 

“T used to think that Reginald would marry 
Willa, if both lived to maturity. I suppose, how- 
ever, their childish love died out long ago, and they 
have quite forgotten each other. I almost wish, 
Reid, that we had kept ap Oriana’sintimacy with Willa. 
The Tracys of Lincolnshire are such an excellent 
family, and it would be so nice to be on yisiting 
terms at Longholme.” 

“ It’s too late to think of that now,” replied the 
merchant. “ Willa has long since forgotten us—not 
having been here since her aunt took her away. It 
is better so, as I would not care tolhave Reginald 
meet the child again.” 

At this juncture a tap came at the, door and a 
liveried servant made his appearance bearing a salyer 
on which was deposited a single letter. d 

Mr. Westeourt took the , and, om the -with- 
drawal of the servant, examined it, ? 


“You know the old e, —~' Speak of,’ 
&c. Here’sa letter from Mr. Aylmar, withthe Aylmar 
crest, &c. I wonder what he ean have to say to 
us. Perhaps Reginald is ill.” ot 

A hasty perusal of the letter corrected the 
latter supposition, and caused the t's brow to 


darken and grow anxious. + 

“‘ What does it say, Reid?” questioned Mrs. West- 
court. 

“ Why, the letter is from Mar, and begs to 
remiud me that in a few weeke i will come of 
age. Mr. Aylmar ventures to remind.me in 
order that there may be no difficulty in regard to 
rendering up the lad’s fortune upon the day he will 
attain his majority. The letter is cool but decided. 
I think Mr. Aylmar looks for some trouble from me.” 

“Then they can't have the migging papers.” 

“T don't know that. I shall reply te the letter 
immediately and summon Reginald to the lodge. 
Oriana must be prepared to charm him and awaken 
his affections.” 

“T will call her now,” responded Mrs. Westcourt, 
“and we can explain to her the situation of affairs, 
and make ker understand the part she is to play !” 

The merchant’s wife accordingly summoned her 
daughter, and while awaiti appearance sng- 
gested the possibility that Reginald might disregard 
his uncle’s command to come to the lodge. 

“Then Ishatl go for tim,” was the reply. “ But 
I know that he will obey. He can't very well ignore 
the fact that I am his guardian!” 

At this moment the door opened, and Oriana West- 
court came into the room. 

The personal appearance of the young lady seemed 
to merit her parent's encomiums. 

She was and fair. There was nothing decidedly 
intellectual in her countepance, but to many people 
there was a charm in her dreamy blue eyes, in the 
languid expression of her face, in the voluptuous 
fulness of her red lips, and in the creamy tint of her 
complexion. 

There was an indolence about her movements that 
might have better befitted a daughter of the tropies ; 
nevertheless, it could not be denied thet she repre- 
sented a very popular type of beauty, and was quite 
worthy, in point of personal charms, of her late posi- 
tion as the recognized beauty of her boarding-school. 

Greeting her parents politely, Miss Oriana floated 
—for her large, perfectly developed form seemed to 
float rather than walk, so easy were her languid 
movements—to a chair near her mother’s, where she 
waited, without apparent curiosity, to learn the cause 
of her summons to the presence of her parents. 

The merchant stood greatly in awe of his lovely 
daughter, and his wife therefore began the necessary 
explanations. 

“My dear Oriana,” she said, ina tone of motherly 
pride, “as you are now a young lady about entering 
society, you have doubtlessly had some thoughts about 
marriage ?” 

Miss Oriana bowed, but her cheeks.did not flush at 
the suggestion, nor did her eye-lids droop. 

“Of course,” continued the mother, “ you have 
ae seen anyone yet who has interested your affec- 
tions?” 

The young lady replied in the negative. 








* Do you remember your cousin Reginald, my dear?” 


questioned the mother, wondering how she could best 
state her plans and wishes, 

“Very well, indeed,” replied Miss Oriana, with 
more vivaeity tlan she had before shown. “I re- 
member perfectly how he and I used to detest each 
other, and how dewoted he was,to little Willa.” - 
“It isn’t necessary. to remember all that, my dear,” 
responded the politic mother. ‘ Reginald has, if at ail 
like his father, grown to bea very handsome young 
eman. Your father is going to summon him 
to the lodge, and if you should fall im love with your 
cousin you will not meet withany opposition from us.” 
“But, mamma,” said Miss Oriana, in a tone of sur- 
prise, “is not my cousin penniless, and a dependent 
upon Mr. Aylmar? Why should you desire me to 
marry @ ry 7 

Mr. Reid Westeourt and his wife exchanged glances 
of embarrassment. 

‘They had forgotten the ideas they had once in- 
stilled into their daughter’s breast in regard to her 
cousin’s fortune, and now felt that a truthful explana- 
tion of the facts would be rather awkward. Still, it 
was necessary for the furtherance of their schemes 
that Oriana should comprehend the exact situation of 
affairs, and her father said : 

“ You know a of business matters, my child, 
and you would nog. te, comprehend a thorough 
explanation if I were’ ‘to it. It is enough to 
say that your uncle left.his son a handsome fortune, 


which was to jald’s on attaining the age 
of ae He attain that age in a few 
weeks!” 


Miss Oriana looked interested, and her father, en- 
couraged by her respectful attention, continued : 

“ This fortune, my dear, I shall find very difficult 
to restore, ‘Lhe papers referring to it were stolen 
from me years ago, and if Reginald should possess 
them, he can claim hig property and obtain it. If 


not, he can demand, or r prove nothing.” 
“ T see,” commented the young lady. 
“T intend to invite ld to the lodge to spend 


the remaining weeks of his minority here,” resumed 
the merehant. “ Nothing could give me greater plea- 


sure than to have you your cousin with warmth 
ae kindness, and his heart during his stay 
re,” 


“ And suppose I marry him?” asked Miss Oriana, 
“shall you tind it then so difficult to render up his 
fortune ?” 

“Not at all,’ declared Mr. Westcourt. “I desire the 
fortune to be yours, Oriana. I have enough for my- 
self and your mother to maintain us in luxury so long 
as we live, but from my own property I cannot give 
youa magnificent dowry and give Reginald back his 
fortune besides, and then continue living in our pre- 
sent style. In fact, my dear, I have long been accus- 
tomed to count upon my nephew’s fortune as my own. 
It is not necessary for me to explain myself farther, 
nor is it mecessary that yon should ever exchange a 
word with your cousin on the subject of his property.” 

“‘T comprehend you perfectly, papa,” remarked Miss 
Oriana, thoughtfully, and without any apparent loss of 
respect for her father. ‘I will carry out your wishes 
to the letter. I daresay I shall like my cousin very 
much indeed, and I remember that his branch of the 
Wesitcourt family was much more aristocratic than 
our own. I received a great deal of consideration at 
scheol from. the fact that I was the niece of the late 
Sir Reginald and Lady Westcourt. I wish, papa, you 
would have my cousin come immediately to the lodge. 
It would be pleasant to have a young person to talk 
to.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Westoourt were alike overjoyed at 
their daughter's reception of their communication. 
Both had feared that, in consequence of the trainin 
she had received, Miss Oriana hoped to win a titl 
husband asd would look contemptnously upon ‘her 
cousin, but they had not understood their daughter's 
charactar, ‘ 

While Oriana had an intense appreciation of rank 
and wealth she was yet too indolest to put forth an 
effort to acquire either, and was, therefore, rather 
pleased than otherwise at having her future husband 
Selected for her. 

“IT am glad to find you so sensible,” declared the 
merchant, “and. I have no doubt, my dear, but that 
Reginald will soon love you as deserve. Shut up 
as he has been with that old bachelor at Aylmar 
Manor, your beauty will fascinate him and you will 
soon behold him at your feet.” 

Miss Oriana smiled complacently with gratified 
vanity, and glanced at her rounded arms and pretty 
hands with a look that showed how entirely she 
shared her father’s opinion of her charms. 

The parents spent additional time in making their 
daughter's work plain to her, carefully avoiding any 
explanations that might tend to weaken her filial re- 
spect, but giving her as clear an idea of the circum- 
stances as possible, and they had the 
of perceiving that they acquired in her an able 





coadjutor. 
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At length Miss Oriana took her departure for her 
dressing-room and favourite couch, for her habits 
were as indolent as her movements, and, after some 
farther deliberation with his wife, Mr. Westcourt 
proceeded to indite an epistle to Mr. Aylmar, and one 
to Reginald Westcourt, desiring the immediate pre- 
sence of the latter at the lodge, there to remain until 
he should attain his majority. 

“If he do not come on receipt of this letter,” de- 
clared the merchant, when he had finished, “I shall 
go in person for him yp 

Mrs. Westcourt approved this resolution, and the 
letters were inrmediately dispatched by a servant 
to be posted at the nearest village, half a mile distant. 





CHAPTER Xx. 
A sweeter and a lovelier gentleman, 
Fram’d in the prodigality of nature, 
Young, valiant, wise, and, no doubt, right royal; 
The spacious world cannot again afford. 
Shakespeare. 


Light to thy path, bright creature! I would charm 
Thy being, if I could, that it should be 
Ever as now thou dreamest, and flow on, 
Thus innocent and beautiful, to heaven. 
Willis. 

On the morning subsequent to the scenes de- 
scribed in the. preceding chapter Mr. Aylmar and 
Reginald Westcourt were engaged discussing abont 
the relatives of the latter, as the two gentlemen sat.in 
the pretty breakfast-room of the manor at their early 
morning repast. 

The.band of time had touched but lightly the pro- 
prietor of Aylmar Manor. 

The only change that could have been seen in him. 
was the softening of the hard lines about his mouth, 
and the tempering of his former cynical expression 
into one of gentle sadness and kindliness. 

Reginald had proved a blessing to him, and in the 
fresh society of the lad he had found a new iuterest in 
life. 

He loved his adopted heir as if he had been his own 


On. 

Reginald, of course, was changed. He was now 
nearly twenty-one, and as fine a type of a young 
English gentleman as could anywhere be found. His 
forehead was broad and high; his eyes dark and clear, 
contrasting with his fair hair; and the expression of 
bis countenance was frank and open-hearted. He 
was intellectual and deeply read, fond of books and 
abstruse questions, yet not neglectful of athletic 
sports, as was evident by his broad shoulders and 
tall manly figure, as well as by the healthy flush upon 
his cheeks. He had entirely outgrown or overcome 
the boyish delicacy of constitution that had once in- 
spired his uncle with such hopes of becoming bis heir, 
and was in every respect the pride and joy of Mr. 
Aylmar’s heart, @ was very popular with the 
tenants upon the estate, and was the idol of good. Mr. 
Podley, the steward, and Mrs. Podley, the worthy 
housekeeper, the latter declaring that she “had wor- 
shipped bim from the moment she set eyes en him.” 

“ We shall, doubtless, receive aletter from Mr. Reid 
Westcourt this morning, my dear boy,” observed Mr. 
Aylmar, in response to a remark from Reginald. 
“Still, he may ehoese to ignore my letter warning 
him to oper for a settlement of your accounts upon 
your birthday.” 


“Perhaps be intends keeping my fortune for his 


own use,” suggested Reginald, gravely. ‘Do you 
think the thing possible, sir?” : 

“T do,” was the reply. “ Your father was a most 
unbusiness-like man, and placed implicit confidence in 
his brother, so that Mr, Reid Westcourt was enabled 
to manage matters to suit himself. But your fortune 
shall not be lost without an effort, my boy. If we 
had but a single paper to show—anything indeed 
besides copy of the will!” 

“ My father must have left some papers” 

“Which your uncle may have destroyed! He has 
probably been careful to leave no such thing in exist- 
ence. But never mind, my dear boy. If you lose 
your father’s legacy you will not be poor. Remember 
that you are my adopted heir! ” 

Reginald directed a glance of mingled affection and 
gzatitude at his friend, and then his thoughts seemed 
to wander towards a pleasanter subject, for he be- 
came abstracted and smiled, unconsciously to himself. 

‘‘What.are you thinking of, Reginald?” asked Mr. 
Aylmar, watching the play of expression upon the 
noble countenance of the youth. ‘ Not of youruncle, 
I fancy? ‘ A penny for your thoughts.’” 

Reginald startled and seemed at a loss how to reply. 

After a moment's refleetion he said: 

“T was thinking, sir, of my best and dearest friend 
- t you—and wishing that I could see her. I 
mean Rittle Willa Heath, whom I have not seer for 
seven long years. I was reading in a county paper 
yesterday that Miss Tracy, of Longholme, and her 
niece, Miss Heath, had returned from their long 
sojourn in Seotiand.” 








There was a trace of emotion on Mr. Aylmar’s face 
as he heard this announcement, and he bent over his 
plate to conceal it. His voice, however, was calm as 
he answered: 

“So they have returned at last to stay? I owe 
you reparation, Reginald, for having separated you 
so long from your childhood’s friend, but, really, I 
don’t see hoy you could have kept up an intimacy 
with her—particularly as her aunt carried her to 
Scotland the year after adopting her. Why not ride 
over to Longholme, which is but a few miles distant, 
and see the little girl?” 

Reginald’s face became radiant with joy, showing 
how tenderly he had cherished the image of little 
Willa during all those years of change and separation. 

* I'd like to ge to-day, sir,” he exclaimed, eagerly. 
“ Won't you go too?” 

Mr. Aylmar shook his head, and his voice was not 
quite firm as he answered : 

“T cannot go, Reginald. It would unman me to 
meet Johanna Tracy—Willa’s aunt. Some day, when 
the wound becomes less sore, I'll tell you why.” 

He paused, encountering Reginald’s gaze of affec- 
tionate sympathy, and he leaned forward, clasping the 
youth’s hand, as he said: , 

“You know ?” ; 

* Only a little gossip, sir, that Podley told me on 
my first arrival at tlhe manor, when showing me the 
picture-gallery. He could have told me very little, 
since what he said was the fruit of his own ob- 
servations. He said that you and Miss Tracy had 
loved ———” 

“Tt was I that loved, not she,” interrupted Mr, 
Aylmar, his voice quite breaking Jown. “Iam glad 
you know my secret, Reginald, for though I do not 
like to talk of it, your unspeken sympathy will do 
me good. I have long carried a weary heart in my 
breast. You wouldn’t think it, my boy, would you?” 

Reginald pressed the hand he held in silence. 

“We understand each other,” said Mr. Aylmar, 
after a struggle to recover his self-possession, “and 
wo need not allude to this subject again at present. 
Some day I will unburden my whole soul to yon, 
but not yet—not yet. You see how sore my heart is 
still. But,” he added, ‘go over to Longholme to- 
day, my boy, see Willa—and—and—Miss Tracy. 
Tell me how she looks and if she be well and happy.” 

Reginald promised to pay particalar regard to Miss 
Tracy’s appearance, and Mr. Aylmar then arose and 
paced the floor until he had fully regained his usual 
equanimity. 

When at length he resumed his seat at the table 
with a cheerful smile, which touched Reginald far 
more than sighs could have done, he changed the con- 
versation to Mr. Reid Westcourt again. 

His first remark, however, had scarcely beon 
uttered whea Mr. Pedley entered with the morning 
letter-bag which Reginald opened. Among the con- 
tents was the merchant’s double letter written the 
previous day, 

“Ah! here’s a better from Mr. Reid Westcourt!” 
exclaimed Mr. Aylmar, when the steward had with- 
drawn. “ And here is an enclosure for you, my son!” 

Reginald perused the letter enclosed for him, and 
Mr. Aylmar read the one addressed to himself. When 
they had concluded they silently exchanged letters, 
and finally Mr, Aylmar-said : 

“He says the same thing to both, my dear boy— 
he wants you te visit Westcourt Lodge until you 
attain your majority.” 

“T wonder what can be his object in wanting me 
there,” exclaimed Reginald. “He certainly has no 
affection for me. What had I better do about going, 
sir ?” 

“Why, he implies a threat that if you do not go 
on receiving the letter he will come for you. He is 
your guardian, Reginald, and has allowed you to 
remain with me all these years without seeing you. 
I shall miss you extremely, yet I think you had 
bettergo. I wish Leould have been invited to accom- 
pany you, but be on your guard against any plots he 
may form.” 

Reginald replied in the affirmative, and remarked 
that a visit to Westcourt Lodge would be extremely 
distasteful to him. 

“T know it will, Reginald,” was the reply, ‘‘ but the 
weeks will pass quickly. I hardly know what judg- 
ment to form of Mr. Reid West t. Sometimes, 
when I think how he has left you with me all these 
years I have been ready to retract some of my harsh 
suspicions of him. A short residence at the lodge 
will soon show you what manner of man he is!” 

“Then I am really to go?” said Reginald. 

“T think you had better—since you can’t do other- 
wise,” responded Mr. Aylmar, with a smile. “If I 
find I can’t do without you Ill follow you and stop 
at the village nearest the lodge. I suppose I shall 
do so, for your e is necessary to my happiness, 
Reginald! Leave the matter to me. Go to Long- 
holme to-day, and I will write to Mr. Reid Westcourt 
that you will set out for the lodge two days hence !” 








Reginald expressed his thanks, and Mr. Aylmar 
resumed : 

“ Your twenty-first birthday must be spent at tho 
manor, as the tenants are going to celebrate that 
happy event. I intend making a crand festival on 
your coming of age, my dear boy. Willa shall be 
here, and indeed all the neighbourhood for miles 
around. I shall stipulate with Mr. Reid Westcourt 
that you shall return in time!” 

“How very kind you are to me!” said Reginald, 
with emotion. “I couldn’t be treated with more con- 
sideration or have more honours bestowed upon me if 
I were your own son, Mr. Aylmar !” 

“So you are my own son by affection and adop- 
tion,” replied his friend, brushing a tear from his 
eyes. “There, there, Reginald: you must be off to 
Longholme, if you intend returning this evening. 
Such a meeting as yours with Willa will be can't be 
got over in an hour. Away with you, while I write 
to Mr. Reid Westcourt!” 

Reginald complied with this command, retiring to 
his own rooms, from which he emerged in due time 
attired for his ride. 

On returning to the breakfast-room Mr. Aylmar 
said: 

“T have orderekyour horse, my dear boy. I believe 
you are so excited at the prospect of meeting your 
little Willa that you forgot to order Selim to be 
brought round !” 

“So I did!” exclaimed Reginald, blushing at his 
own forgetfulness and excitement, and at his friend’s 
playful bantering. “ But Willa can’t be-‘little’ now, 
sir. She must be at least sixteon—ah, seventeen. I 
presume she is as tall as her aunt!” 

“Very likely,” returned Mr. Aylmar, with a sigh. 
“How the years fly! Give Willa my love and tell 
her that I remember her mother very well. Be sure 
and notice how Miss Tracy looks—though, to be 
sure, you couldn’t help looking at her again and 
again ” 

Mr. Aylmar’s manner was a little restless and ex- 
cited, as if it were himself who was going to meet 
Miss Tracy, and he accompanied Reginald to the 
door, watching him spring lightly upon his magni- 
ficent thoroughbred steed, and then, with a sigh, re- 
entered the dwelling. 

“Oh, if Mr. Aylmar could only marry the lady to 
whom he has been so long and devotedly attached !” 
thought Reginald, as he rode away at a rapid pace. 
“Tf [ could only know that he was truly happy! If 
Miss Tracy could only know how devotedly he loves 
her to this day! I wish I could see him with a 
loving wife and children! Of all men in the world 
he seems to be best fitted to make a woman happy 
and children good and noble. How could Miss Tracy 
refuse him ?” 

With these thoughts Reginald hastened onward, 
but gradually gave place to tender memories of Willa, 
whom be was now about to visit, and his heart was 
overcome with love for the darling of his boyhood. 

In his own mind he lived over again the scenes of 
past years, remembering how Willa had assisted him 
to pack his trunk when he had been forced to leave 
& pleasant home for a life of privation, and how 
she had given him her earthly treasare—the money 
given her by her dying mother. 

“Tt’s next my heart now!” thought he, his eyes 
moistening with tears. “ The blessed, self-sacrificing 
little darling! Oh, if I could only pay her for all her 

oodness te me! I wonder if she has changed ?” 

And then Reginald reviewed that scene, when in 
his uncle’s shop he discovered the loss of his purse, 
and how bravely Willa faced the dangers of the great 
noisy Oity and brought it tohim! How often he had 
thought of it since! Her earnest little face, as it then 
appeared, had made a picture-in his memory never to 
grow faint or be forgotten. 

As he neared his destination he began to get ex- 
cited, and wondered if Willa would know him, or if 
he would have to recall himself to her remembrance. 
This idea suggested speculations as to her appcar- 
ance, and he endeavoured to imagine a very tall 
young lady, with a very sedate countenance, above 
which her hair was smoothly braided. 

“T suppose that’s about how she looks now!” he 
thought, with an inward groan. “But no matter 
how much she has changed, I shall always think of 
her as the most innocent, most trne-hearted, and 
bravest little creature that ever existed—just what 
she was seven years ago.” 

Thus torturing himself with forebodings and recol- 
lections, Reginald pressed onward, in due time arriving 
near his journey’s end. 

He had never seen Longholme, but knew that it 
was near a small. village. 

‘IT must be almost there!” he thought, checking 
his horse’s speed toa walk, “I think I'll ask the 
first person [ meet, for I may have taken the wrong 
road !” 

As he arrived at this conclusion he observed at 
one side of the road, wnder the shade of a spreading 
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tree, a groom in livery, having in charge two horses. 
one of them a beautiful Arabian, whose back was 
graced with a lady's saddle. 

“Is this tho road to Longholme, my good man?” 
asked Reginald, halting. 

“ It is, sir,” replied the groom, touching his hat, 
respectfully, while a smile played on his face. 
“ Longholme bees a mile furder on, sir—this side the 
village.” 

The young gentleman thanked him for the infor- 
mation, and rode on, thinking: 

“The groom either lives at Longholme or the 
vicinity. He must be exercising the horses, as there 
is no lady within sight!” 

Passimg down a small hill, Reginald left the groom 
out of sight, and came in view of a charming scene, 
which he instinctively paused to gaze upon. 

At the foot of the hill, in asballow gorge, flowed a 
little brook whose clear waters rippled over a bed of 
stones. On each side of the brook were sloping banks 
sprinkled with flowers, forming a very pretty scenery. 

But it was not the brook or the flowers that at- 
tracted Reginald’s attention, but the figure of a young 
girl, as slight and delicate as a fairy, with tiny bared 
feet, daintily crossing the water upon some stones she 
had formed into a bridge. 

She was habited in a dark green riding-habit, 
and her head was crowned with a low soft hat 
fro.n which drooped a scarlet plume. Under the hat 
might be seen a profusion of clustering hair, but 
from his position Reginald could not see her face. 

She carried her shoes, &c., in one arm, and the 
other held a collection of wild-flowers which she had 
evidently just collected. 

“ What a beautiful figure,” thought Reginald. “She 
ought to have a lovely face to match it. And she 
isn’t tall. I don’t like tall women. If I ever marry, 
I shall marry a delicate little being like that water- 
witch down there—someone that can nestle in my 
arms while I carry her if I like.” 

For the moment he had forgotten Willa in his in- 
terest in the active little being who had already 
erossed the gorge, secured her flowers, and was 
essaying her return. 

“What an original young lady this flower-gatherer 
must be,” mused the young man. “ Evidently, that 
groom I met is waiting for her, while she so inde- 
pently gathers flowers. 

He watched with great interest her return over the 
slippery stones, and as she reached the bank heard her 
utter a low silvery laugh full of music and happiness, 
that thrilled his heart like the tone of long-unheard 
bells. 

As the young lady donned her foot apparel, 
Reginald suddenly bethought himself that he had been 
witnessing a scene not meant for his eyes, and re- 
luctantly started Selim. 

At the same moment the young lady looked up, en- 
countered his gaze, and turned, as if alarmed, hasten- 
ing in the direction of the waiting groom and horses. 

** Now, I daresay I might meet that young lady a 
hundred times in society,” soliloquized Reginald, 
philosophically, as he left the gorge Lehind him, “and 
never imagine her capable of acting out that bit of 
nature. She has a good warm heart, I am sure!” 

Arousiag himself from his speeulations in regard to 
the flower-gatherer, Reginald began to think of his 
mesting with Willa, and he felt a very natural desire 
to perfect his toilet by the use of brash before 
meeting her. Acting upon this desire, he did not 
pause atthe great gates leading to Longholme, but 
hastened on to the village inn. 

Here his horse was attended to and his toilet im- 
proved, and after some unavoidable delay, he rode back 
to Longholme. Tho lodge-keeper swung open the 
gates at his approach, and he rode into a broad 
avenue, shaded with lime trees, which led directly to 
the main entrance of the mansion. 

Longholme was an old place. The trees and the 
dwellivg belonged to a past century, and both were 
grand and noble beyond comparison with modern 
villas. The house itself was a great structure, with 
wings of later date than the main building, and 
possessed a magnificent portico supported by massive 
columns. 

Reginald rode up to the portico, alighted, throwing 
the bridle of his horse to a groom who appeared to be 
in waiting for him, and then knocked at the door for 
admittance, which he speedily obtained. 

He was ushered through a wide corridor, with a 
polished oaken floor, into a drawing-room of magni- 


ticent proportions, furnished in the most luxurious 
style known to modern upholsterers. 

He seated himself, after a glance at the pictures 
adorning the walls, but had hardly done so, when 


Miss Tracy made her appearance . 

Willa’s aunt looked scarcely a day older than when 
Reginald first beheld her, but appeared sadder, 
sweeter, and lovelier. She looked like one who 


carries im her bosom a secret grief, but she made no 
parade of melancholy. 





Attired in a rich gray silk, witha knot of scarlet 
velvet ribbons at her throat, she seemed at once ele- 
gant and youthful, and Reginald felt a return of his 
boyish enthusiasm in regard to her. 

As she advanced the thought flashed through his 
mind that Miss Tracy and Mr. Aylmar had been 
formed by nature for each other, there seeming 
something in each to remind him of the other. 

“Mr, Reginald Westoourt,” said Miss Tracy, with 
a smile, glancing at the card Reginald had sent to 
her. “ Willa’s old friend, of course—the Reginald of 
whom I hear so much every day.” 

“Does Willa remember me so well?” asked the 
young man, in joyful surprise. 

“ Remember you ?” repeated Miss Tracy, relinquish- 
ing Reginald’s hand which she had clasped warmly. 
“ Willa is not one to forget a friend, She is one of 
the most faithful and true-hearted persons I ever 
knew.” 

Reginald flushed, as if he had been listening to praise 
of himself, and resumed his seat as Miss Tracy took 
one near him, glancing expectantly towards the door. 

“Willa does not know that you are here,” said 
Miss Tracy, reading the expression of his face. “I 
preferred to give her an unexpected pleasure, and so 
informed her only that a friend wished to see her.” 

“Thank you,” replied the yousg gentleman, 
pleased at the lady's consideration. “Has Willa 
changed in personal appearance since I saw her?” 

“ Not more than yourself, Mr. Westcourt,” was the 
reply. “I am-sure I should not have known you 
without yeur explanatory card, and Willa will be as 
puzzled to recoguize you as I should have been.” 

Reginald’s heart sank at this suggestion, and he 
waited nervously for the appearance of the tall young 
lady into which he imagined Willa had matured. 

He had not long to wait, for quick, gentle footsteps 
were heard upon the polished floor of the corridor, and 
Willa Heath entered the drawing-room. 

Instinctively, with his heart throbbing fast and loud, 
Reginald arose to greet her. 

Instead of the formidable personage he expected, he 
beheld the flower-gatherer who had attracted his at- 
tention at the brook an hour before—the airy water- 
sprite whose graceful movements had challenged his 
admiration. 

The face, which he had not seen under the brim of 
her pretty hat, was bewitchingly lovely, the luminous 
dark gray eyes shining under a gentle brow, and 
veiled by long dark lashes, the clear, pure complexion 
colourless, save a pink flush in the cheeks; the deli- 
cate aquiline nose, with its sensitive nostrils, and 
perfect lips of a vivid crimson hoe. Her hair was 
worn, as in her childhood, quite short, and clustering 
in short ringlets close to her beautiful head, To render 
her countenance quite perfect, it retained its look of 
purity and innocence, showing how perfectly she was 
unspotted from the world. 

Her figure was most exquisite, yet not tall, showing 
that nature had formed her to reign by love rather 
than by a commanding form and haughty demeanour. 

All this Reginald saw with mingled wonder and 
surprise, and then his gaze centred ia her sparkling 
face, in her soulful, splendid eyes. 

Willa paused, gazing at him as if fascinated, and 
then she broke the silence with a glad cry, and 
sprang to his arms, exclaiming: 

“Oh, Regie! At last! I have looked for you so 
long, Regie!” 

(Fo be continued.) 
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A suppen heat of 572 deg. “Fab. will ignite 
gunpowder ; flame will not ignite it unless it remains 
long enough in contact with the grains to heat them 
to redness. » 


Tue Hercules is to be constructed with mounted 
sides, similar to the Pallas and Research, to enable 
her battery guns to be fired abead and astern ina line 
with the vessel’s keel, inaddition to which she will be 
provided with one or more guns at her bow. 

Guass' may be readily drilled by using a steel drill 
hardened and not “drawn” at all; run fast, with a 
sharp drill, wet with spirits of turpentine and feed 
light. The operation will be more speedy if the 
turpentine be saturated with camphor gum. 

M. SAYERS recommends as a light for photogra- 
phere the following mixture :—T wenty-four grammes 
nitrate of potash dried and powdered ; seven grammes 
of flowers of sulphur, and seven of red sulphuret of 
arsenic. 


Ar a meeting of the Chemical Society, recently, 
Dr. Daubeny read a paper on Ozone, embodying 
the results of an extensive series of observations at 
Torquay and Oxford. Dr. Daubeny found in the 
three winter months (January, February, and March 
of the years 1864-5-6) at ‘orquay that the south- 








west aud westerly winds were most charged with 











ozone, and the north wind the least! At Oxford, 
during the summer months of the same years, the 
easterly winds indicated the most, and the north- 
westerly the least. ‘These results confirm the well- 
known influence of the sea in augmenting the supply 
of ozone. The difference between the maximum 
and minimum indications at Oxford, situated inland, 
being much less than at Torquay. His experiments 
confirmed those of Dr, Gilbert as to the absence of 
ozone from the oxygen given eff by plants exposed to 
sunshine whilst immersed in water, In the air ex- 
haled from growing plants, in 32 cases eut of 57 
plants experimented upon he found a sensibly larger 
proportion of ozone than in the surrounding atmo- 
sphere, from which he regardsthe production of ozone 
in the process of vegetation as one of nature’s means 
of purifying and restoring the equilibrium of the at- 
mosphere. He wasalso disposed to believe that plants 
took an active part. in the destruction of pernicious 
organic compounds originating in the process of de- 
cay, or from the waste of animal organisms. There 
was more ozone found near the sea than inland—a 
greater amount in the country towns, and more out- 
side a building than in its inhabited rooms. 

Tue wear of a locomotive boiler is from five to 
eight years, during which it will have evaporated 
ten million gallons of water. 

A coatine of gold or silver leaf on the object -glass 
of a telescope will enable the observer to look at 
the sun for a length of time without injury to the 
eyes, and without loss of definition in the solar disc. 

In eighteen experiments with oleander leaves ex- 
posed to the sun from 8 a.m. to 5 P.m., in an atmo- 
sphere rich in carbonic acid, a square metre of foliage 
decomposed on the average over a litre of carbonic 
acid per hour, while in darkness only 7-100ths of a 
litre of carbonic acid were produced per hour. 

THe of Wurtemburg has decided on using 
the Swiss rifle model. The Bavarian Ministry has 
selected the Federal pattern. In the Grand Duchy of 
Baden the Prussian needle-gun will probably be 
chosen. In Hesse no decision has as yet been come 
to, but certainly a different one will be adopted. 

A stmpLe method of case-hardening small cast-iron 
work is to make a mixture of equal parts of pulverized 
prussiate of potash, sal ammoniac, and saltpetre 
The articles must be heated tu a dull red, rolled in 
this powder, and then plunged into a bath of four 
ounces of sal ammoniac and two ouuces of prussiate of 
potash to the gallon of water. 

M. Nose suggests a simple and effectual method 
of rendering nitro-glycerine temporarily non-ex~- 
plosive either by heat or percussion. If it be required 
to restore the nitro-glycerine to its former state, all 
that need be done is to add water te the mixture; the 
methylic alcobol will thus be absorbed, and the nitro- 
glycerine be precipitated to the bottom, whence it may 
be extracted by decantation. 

Tne TatLtow-Tree.—The tallow-tree of China 
which gives rise to a vast tradeinthe northern parts of 
that empire, has beenintroduced into India. It grows 
with great luxuriance in the Dhoons and in the 
Kohistan of the North-Western provinces and the 
Punjab, and there are now tens of thousands of trees 
in the government plantations of Kowlaghir, Hawul 
Baugh, and Ayar Tolie, from which tons of seeds are 
available for distribution. Dr. Jameson prepared from 
the seeds 100 Ib. of tallow, and forwarded 50 Ib. to the 
Punjab Railway, in order to have its properties asa 
lubricator for railway machinery tested. For burning, 
the tallow is excellent; it gives a clear bright, ino- 
dorous flame, and is without smoke. The tree fruits 
abundantly both in the Dhoons and the plains, and 
grows with great rapidity, many trees raised from 
seeds introduced eight years ago being now 6 ft. in 
circumference three feet from the ground. The timber 
is white and close-grained, and well fitted for printing - 
blocks. The leaves, too, are valuable asa dye. 


S7eamM FirE-ENGing.—A new fire-engine, made 
by Mr. W. Roberts, of Millwall, for the East and 
West India Dock Company, was recently added to 
their fire-extinguishing plant. ‘This engine, like 
most by the same maker, is constructed almost entirely 
of metal, a wood lining, or more properly cover, being 
on the seats and footboards forthe men. Upon its 
arrival at the docks it was taken to the basin, ard 
notwithstanding it was blowing half a gale, whicz 
sadly interfered with the draught, steam was raised 
to 100 lb. per inch in nine minutes and twenty-seven 
seconds. After working about one hour the fire was 
dropped and the boiler blown out, and fresh water 
pumped in, when the fire was again lighted, and 100 1b. 
pressure obtained in seven minutes fifty-seven seconds, 
and the engine started and kept working about another 
hour. No attempt was made to measure height or dis- 
tance in consequence of the wind, but the performance 
was perfectly satisfactory tothe gentlemen representing 
the Duck Comp d engine by the same 
maker is nearly the East India Dock. 
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GENEVIEVE. 


A CHRISTMAS STORY. 
— 
CHAPTER IX. 

“ THERE was @ woman standing opposite the house 
of Mr. Merton when I came by,” said the young 
man. “She was so absorbed in thought that 
I nearly stumbled over her. I should not have 
thought of it but for the strange expression on her 
face. It almost frightened me, it was so wild, and 
‘gad, and utterly wretched. And she was looking 
straight into the parlour windows, where the lights 
were just flashing up, and the curtains undrawn.” 

** Was she tall and slight, with a gray shawl around 
her?” asked Tim, suddenly. 

“ Yes; and her eyes were the largest and saddest I 
ever saw,” answered the youth. “Iam positive her 
distress, whatever it was, had connection with that 
house.” 

“T’ve seen her half a dozen times, just about this 
time of the evening,” reiterated Tim, eagerly. “I 
never thought, though, it was our house which 
interested her, but I shouldn’t wonder if you were 
right.” 

Moll listened attentively. 

“It is worth consideration,” she said, slowly. 
“Young man, youshall not regret your service in 
my cause, be assured of that. Oontinue faithful and 
zealous.” 

The youth bowed and made his way out of the 
chamber, drawing a long breath of relief, as if thank- 
ful to escape from uncanny influences, the moment 
he gained the street again. 

“Tim,” said Moll, “ have we gained the longed-for 
ray of light ?” 

“The Lord send!” answered faithful Tim. “ It 
goes to my heart to think of you, fretting and pining 
in this dreary place, and he so triumphant, and 
‘honoured, and successful.” 

Moll stretched out her hand to grasp his. 

“Tim, Tim, we shall reckon it all well spent if 
only the end is gained. I feel encouraged and hope- 
ful. Anything, even a false clue, is better than this 
dreary stagnation. I think something will come of 
the draft, but I cannot imagine what the woman has 
to no with our affair; yet we cannot afford to neglect 
either.” 

“Perhaps the woman is still there. I know she 
always comes back in a short time.” 

“ Let us go out into the street and see,” said Moll, 











[OLD MOLL STARTLES HER ASSAILANTS. | 


rising at once. ‘* We need not keep together to draw 
the attention of any of the servants yonder, but you 
may go a little in advance of me.” 

They went down into the street, and quietly turned 
the corner. Ina moment after reaching the square 
Tim slackened his steps, and coming to Moll’s side, 
whispered : 

“Look yonder, just in the shade of that column. 
There is a woman there. Let us cross over and walk 
on the same side.” 

Moll, falling again into the rear, picked her way 
across on the stones. 

The light from the lamps streamed full upon the 
shrinking figure, which, half-crouching behind the 
stone column upholding a heavy portico roef, seemed 
to feel itself obscured and hidden. 

Tim walked softly, and so did Moll, and both had 
full view of the upturned face ere the woman became 
aware of their scrutiny. 

The shawl had half-fallen, for the small hands 
which had held it were clasped together as if in agon- 
ized entreaty. 

The eyes—the youth was right, they were wonder- 
fully large, and full of wild, piteous grief—were fixed 
with intense and absorbed interest on a single window 
of the house opposite. 

What were they searching for ? 

What was there in the brilliant room, of which one 
undrawn shade gave a glimpse, to so stir the heart of 
the unhappy creature ? 

Moll questioned this eagerly, and followed that 
glance almost as searchingly. 

The gilded picture-frame, looming out from the 
warm, brown tints of the hall, half of astatue-crowned 
Etagerie, a crimson velvet chair, with a rim of dark 
wood bursting into a rich garland of leaves and acorns, 
and the thin, stern profile of Richard Merton. 

This was what that one window gave to the outside 
gaze, and that but for a momeut, for even while Moll 
was watching the living picture, there was a radiant 
figure sweeping between them. 

The bright glare of the gas shone on the glistening 
folds of her purple satin dress, and caught in a glitter- 
ing line on the gold bracelet on her arm, and the jet 
necklace about her throat. 

Annabel Merton lifted her fair white arm. 

The curtain fell. 

It was all a blank. 

A low, shuddering sigh came hoarsely from beneath 
the gray shawl. 

The eyes withdrew; oh, how slowly and reluc- 
a ! The lips quivered sadly, and Moll caught the 
words ; 
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“Not to-night, not to-night. Oh, heaven, have pity 
upon my wretchedness!” 

In a moment the woman glanced suspiciously 
at the two figures hesitating on the pavement, and 
wrapping the shawl once more about her, hurried 
away ata pace which Moll could not attain. 

Tim, however, understood the meaning of her em- 
phatic gesture, and hurried after her. 

It was nearly two hours ere he returned to the 
chamber to which Moll had retired to wait for him. 

“Did you trace her? Have you learned any- 
thing ?” demanded the old woman. 

Tim shook his head dubiously. 

“ T gave chace, but it was a tough match, and I was 
pretty well used up when I overhauled her. No 
clipper ever showed a lighter heel, and twice I made 
sure she had out-sailed me; but we brought up along- 
side at last, and where do you think she put in for 
harbour? As nice and pretty a place as ever you 
saw; and when I asked the folks on the other side 
who lived there, they said Mr. Philip Leigh.” 

“Philip Leigh!” ejaculated old Mell. “So then 
it’s another affair entirely. Poor creature! Was she 
watching for him? Iam grieved tothink it. I have 
only heard good reports of him. So, then, there is 
one hope wrenched away. But the other is left. Tim, 
I am reatless and uneasy to-night. I wish I might 
learn something more about that draft.” 

“If there was anything I could do,” said Tim, 
doubtfully. 

“ But there is not, I know it well. Faithful Tim, 
go back and rest; you are tired. I cannot dispense 
with your services, and I must be careful that you 
do not overtask your strength. Go home, Tim. Sleep 
peacefully. Would there were more faithful hearts 
like yours in this deceitful world. My blessing ac- 
companies you wherever you go.” 

Tim seized the outstretched hand, and wrung it 
affectionately, and then slowly wended his way back 
to the footman’s narrow chamber in the upper storey 
of Merton House. 

When he had gone Moll took down a small well- 
worn Bible, and read quietly, something like half an 
hour. 

Then she put the volume back upon the shelf, and 
began pacing to and fro across the floor. 

Twice she paused to lift the curtain and look into 
the silent courtyard. 

It was quite evident one of those disquieting, rest- 
less moods, which are so difficult for the calmest of 
us to resist, had come upon her. She glanced towards 
the couch uneasily, muttering : 

“It’s no use for me to think of going t be I 
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shall not sleep at all. I will go out. A good sniff 
of the river breeze will set me right, maybe.” 

So saying, she went down the stairs quietly, and, 
taking the latch-key with her, passed out into the 
street. 

It was a gusty night, and troops of thin clouds were 
scudding across the sky, obscuring the stars and the 
light of the young moon, whose slender thread of 
silver looked down upon her from between thé high 
roofs as she stepped out, but withdrew in an instant 
behind a dark mass of purple-gray cloud. 

Old Moll shivered a little. 

“Is it an omen?” muttered she. “Ol, can it be 
possible this moon shall wax and wane and I be still 
unsuccessful amd disco ed?” 

She was evidently fa with the streets of the 
city, and a good pedestrian, notwithstanding her slow, 
measured steps, and she took the shortest route 
that retired and quiet neighbourhood towards 
business streets, and crossing them swiftly, tursed 
down the long, dim, dese’ way, lived on either 
side with tall warehouses. 

There were still many people owt. Some hurrying 
home from a long day of toil, others return- 
ing from an evening of am aud not « few 
idlers lounging around the dooss of elub and opens | 
house. ’ 

Moll’s queer figure awoke no surprise, | 

She wentystraight on her way, molesting no one, and 
was thus far undisturbed. Yet her sharp eyes took in 


more than one ld have d of the different 
phases of life exhibited As pong 


She lost not a word of the wretched woman, who, 
with a thin shawl wrapped around her loosely : h 
to give a glimpse of her uncovered shoulders, With a 
smile that was horrible and revolting ou ber haggard 
features, touched lightly the arm of a young mau who 
was swiftly turning the corner. 

Moll saw him shake her off with a low rebuke, and 
watched the miserable creature slink back into-a dark 
doorway, and creep out agaim as a pair of noisy 
fellows came swaggering down the street. She stood 
just beneath the brilliant flood of light from a great 
lamp, which gave the public invitation to a billiard- 
saloon, and the hollow, despairing eye, and famished- 
looking face, were pitiful to see. But the two men 
pushed her away with a coarse jest. 

Moll saw a great tear upon the hollow cheek, and 
just as tho woman pulled the shawl over her face, 
and was turning to flee from the approach of a noisy 
crowd emerging from the house, a gentle hand was 
laid upon ber shoulder. 

“ Poor wretch! pitiable sinner! why are you here?” 
demanded Moll. 

The woman turned with a low sob, relieved from 
sudden terrer of the policeman by the sight of Moll's 
calash and cloak. 

“T cannot help it. I never came before into the 
street, indeed, indeed I never did. But my child is 
starving. Itdrove me mad enough for anything to 
bear her crying for food.” 

“There are houses enough where children are fed 
and clothed and brought up in a Christian manner.” 

“ Ob, you are one of that kind, are you ?” answered 
the woman, with a fierce glare in her sunken eyes. 
“How would you like to have your child, all you 
have got in this miserable world to keep yeu from 
cursing, taken away from you, and made to work 
and be beaten, and half starved, without a bit of love? 
She is hungry enough now, but she has somebody 
to love her. Go off. I tell youl have tried it, and 
they would not take her unless I agreed to keep 
away from her. There is but one place for us. We 
can go and leap into the water. I think we shall not 
be hungry there !” 

A low, bitter laugh gurgled hoarsely between the 
thin blue lips. 

“ Heaven help you, poor wretch!” ejaculated Moll, 
feeling in her pocket with tremulous hands. 

A look of almost delirious joy flashed into the 
hollow eyes as she saw the movement. 

“You will give me something? Oh, good woman, 
good woman! If there is a Great Ruler up above 
who sees all this, He will surely reward you!” 

Moll brought out a coin, and thrust it into the out- 
stretched, shaking fingers. 

The woman held it eagerly to the light. 

“Gold! gold!” cried she. “I think there are in- 
deed angels who.come down to help us, and you are 
one. Now little Molly shall have bread !” 

She was rushing away, but suddenly paused. 

“They will not believe me. If I have gold, they 
wiH say I stole it. Ob, give me silver instead.” 

The pitying Moll drew out her hand filled with 
shining coin, and held it under the light to search 
for silver. 

“What! gold! all gold?” cried the half-erazed 
creature. “ Who would believe you could be so rich ?” 

“ Keep the gold piece. Here is silver besides. Get 
your child bread, and try to live a virtuous life,” said 
Old Moll, in a shaking voice. 


The woman snatched the money eagerly, and went 
flying towards a baker’s shop on the opposite side of 
the street. 

Moll walked on, murmuring, “ It was not in vain 
that I came out to-night. At least I shall sleep 
sweeter for remembering this.” 

But there had been other observers of this. little 
scene. Among the crowd pouring out from the 
gambling-house came two sailors, stout, broad- 
chested men, their gait evidently made still more 





swaggering by the liquor they had taken. 

While the others crossed directly to the opposite 
side these two waited on the steps.of the doorway for 
a few parting words. 

One of them grasped the other's arm, and silently 
drew his attention to the strange pair beneath the 

miserable mendicant and the 
Byen there the light shone 
upou weund gold coins heaped up im the 

im 0 


Moll went on slowly, and these two men followed 
at a respectful distance. 

“Shiver my timbers, Bill, that’s a queer craftto 
carry such freight. If she answers signals fromeneh 
sails as them, mayhap she wouldn't 
ent to us, too. This cussed luck t hae 

me out; not a shot in the er, I gay, 


That ere gold will put us 
Westen’ think si atlplag 
it out is ensh fashion. 


* And out signals of 
you rag Py oe She'll tell 
them big arms of yours.” 

“A little piracy 
of distress like cura, Let’s make believe we're menue 
o’-war, and order her to heave to. Gold is out of ber 
line. She don’t show colours for it. If wedimd it, we 
can confiscate it,” 

This last was uttered in a persuasive whisper, with 
an elbow nudge by way of emphasis. 

But his companion was evidently in a surly humour, 
occasioned doubtlessly by the evening's losses at tle 
gaming-table, 

“If you want a policeman to clap the darbies on 
your wrists, you can go in for it, Jack Martin.” 

“Pooh! Can't the pair of us do it neat enough to 
save a crowd? Avast there, Bill! Don’t be such a 
spooney. It lulls; she’s tacked. By thunder, Bill! 
she’s down for the wharf. Just the thing for us.” 

Bill's dull eye brightened, 

“ That ere’s a fact,” said he, slowly; “ we coulda't 
ask smoother sailing. Besides, if she’s found in the 
water in the morning, there'll only be the coroner to 
say the case’s accidental drowning. There'll be no 
tale-telling then. I’m your man now, Jack.” 

“Come or, then, my hearty. Keep in the shade of 
the roofing, and stand ready to clap your hands over 
her mouth. It serves her right. What business has 
she down here at this time of night ?” 

The two desperadoes erept on stealthily, and before 
them, with crossed arms, bowed head, and loitering 
footsteps, walked the unconscious Moll. 

The escape from the crowded streets had re- 
lieved her, evidently. 

She pushed back her huge ecalasb, and allowed the 
breeze to play refreshingly over her face. 

She aluiost appeared to have gained in vigour and 
strength, for her shoulders straightened and broadened, 
her very breath seemed drawn with longer, deeper 
inspiration. 

‘The wharf certainly could not heve been unfamiliar 
to her, for she turned noiselessly from the station of the 
policeman and the night-watchman, and carefully 
threaded her way among bales, boxes, and barrels, to 
the very edge of the planked walk, where she might 
well believe herself safe from observation. 

Here she stood motionless, with bared head, looking 
up into the sky. 

Just then the slender crescent of silver sailed out 
into a clear space of blue. 

The mild hight these little gleams of rippling silver 
gave to the sluggish water brought out ia full relief 
the tall buildings in the rear with their numberless 
windows, like so many Argus eyes of greedy trade, re- 
vealing the tapering masts and graceful rs of the 
vessels beyond huddling up to the wharfs like a flock 
of weary birds, and shone tenderly and softly over the 
strange woman's uncanny figure. 

“It’s beautiful! ” ejaculated Old Moll, softly. “I 
knew I should be comforted and calmed if I came here.” 

She crossed her arms over her fluttering cloak, and 
allowed the rising breeze to sway her to and fro, even 
on the edge of the wharf, below whose massive piles 
drifted the black, sullen water. 

Thus, all unconscious of her danger, she stood lost 
in her dreamy reverie, while behind her, slowly and 
stealthily, crept on the reckless desperadoes. 


? 
to go to work with 








«* Pipe away, Jack; let's know where you're steer. 


ain't so bad, Bill, when it is a caso 


Yaithful Tim was sound asleep in his narrow bed, 
all undreaming of this terrible need of his stout arm. 
Genevieve was sitting at her chamber window, like- 
wise looking up into the sky with thoughtful eyes, 
planning how to warn her faithful old friend of Mrs. 
Merton’s animosity, but never once suspecting how 
fearful a doom at that very instant menaced the kind- 
hearted old woman. 
Moll neither stirred nor resisted when a sudden, 
fieree grip came upon her arm, although her heart 
d to her throat with one wild bound. 
man seized her by the throat, and stifled with 
hig rough hand whatever outcry she might have 


“Quick, shipmate; empty out the pockets,” whis- 
he, hoarsely. 
Ruthless fingers obeyed promptly. The coin was 
pony bahia to leather bag which Bill pro- 
his own pockets. 
“Aye, age!” said Bill, in response, “in with her 
now; she’s well fleeced.” 


he was, the other villain hesitated. 

“ She's. most to death—there’s no harm to 
come of her, Sor ie her off, I 
wand I “mo,” returned the other, doggedly. 
[ve kaewn ten areeb po to 
. roe ln with her, 

glessness of remonstrance, the other 


the sky with one last piteous 
round her mouth to stop screeches, 


pee 


Justthen the thin, vapoury cloud sailed away from 
the moon, and it shone out unobscured again. The 
man stooping dowa to execute his threat, brought his 
face in full view of hers, for hig cap had fallen off. 

His comrade had thoughtlessly loosened his hand 
across her mouth, 

With the first effort she had made Moll suddenly 
pushed it off, and in a clear, ringing voice, exclaimed : 

“Jack Martin! William Bates! is this business for 
honest sailors? Away with you, both of you.” 

“Heaven have mercy!” ejaculated Jack Martin, 
falling back in terror, 

“Oh, heaven!” muttered BIN Bates, dropping the 
bag of coin. “ That voice, Jack—do you know it ?” 

“ Tar blow me if Iidon’t think we've rua afoul of a 
ghost, Jack!” 

Old Moll took advantage of their panic. She thrust 
her hand into her bosom, and brought it forth well 
a by a tiny tube which glittered in the moon- 

ight. ; 

With one hand she threw back her calash and faced 
them, while the other clutched the weapon firmly, and 
that clear, ringing voice, which was not the voice of 
Old Moll, said : 

“ Away with you, villeaius. You disgrace your 
calling. Away with you, before I call for help by 
tiring this pistol!” 

It was not so much the pistol as the voice which 
sent the two men tumbling and hurrying, helter- 
skelter, over the barrels and bales, until they gained 
safety and a side street. 

Replacing the little weapon which the sudden 
attack had rendered useless at the commencement of 
the affair, Moll readjusted her ealash, picked up the 
bag of coin, and went speedily homeward, murmur- 


ing: 
“ It was the narrowest escape I have had yet! I+ 
behoves me to keep close at home after this.” 


S—- 


CHAPTER &. 


Tue Honourable Richard Merton had left Merton 
House that moraing with slightly disturbed spirits. 
His lady wife and lf had come as near to a 
matrimonial quarrel as it was possible for such high- 
bred people It commenced in their dressing-room. 

“My dear,” the lady had said, with one of her 
blandest smiles, ‘‘ don’t you think it would be a good 
idea to send down workmen to Thurston Cottage ?” 

‘For what, pray?” answered the Honourable 
Richard, testily, for somehow that very name of late 
brought a sting. Was it that he could not bear the 
thought of Aliek Thurston’s solemn charge, written 
on that last evening of his life? 

aoe pei it, ie § be Aw coll —_- his 
wife, the ips settling 2 aq determi- 
nasion, which bo: had learned to dread. “ A great 
many people will leave town next week, but Philip's 
accident and sickness here will be a good excuse for 
our delay. I think they might get the place ready in 
three weeks at the longest.” 

“Get it ready for what, Annabel? I don’t under- 
stand you.” 
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Sta bie gepiiemar tirece to the mirror and began 
Fore gay Last orushing is well-arranged whiskers. 

{oI am sure I don’t see anything very mystical about 
the words. Yon have hada fine country-seat left you. 
Don’t you intend to take advantage of it?” 

“T bad a country-seat before. What do you re- 
quire better than the Cote 2” 

“That tiresome place! We have been there every 
summer for a dozen years. It is not half so large 
either as the Thurston estate.” 

‘*I beg your pardon, The mansion-houge at the 
Cote is nearly treble the size,of Thurston Cottage.” 

“ Of the_cottage, possibly,,but you know the grounds 
and ontiands are really magnificent. The notice in 
the Gazette spoke especially of them. ‘Che workmen 
can soon put up.a couple of wings. I sent Thompson 
for the plan of the place.at the architeet’s; it vill be 
singularly easy to arrange additions.” 


“] daresay, but there will be no additions made this. 


summer,” was the dry rejoinder, 

“T hope you are not in owe of your economical fits, 
just now, when I have set my heart, for dear Auna- 
bel’s sake, upon making a little sensation in the world. 
As dear Lady Graeme was saying yesterday, I have 
contented myself with exemplary patience under a 
state of things entirely beneath my rant. This for- 
tunate legacy will allow me to maintain the style suit- 
able to the daughter of a baronet, I proposed invit- 
ing @ select party to spend the summer with us, Just 
imagine how it will sound in the Morning Post: 

“* We learn that the Honourable Richard Merton 
has invited a fashioaable and select circle to enjoy his 
hospitelities at the noble estate recently cometinto his 
possession. The house is situated near a romanticand 
charming sheet of water, and the fortunate guests will 
be. sure of a halcyonsummer. The' Cote, the honour- 
able gentleman’s usual summer resort, is. closed, c.’ 

“Lady Graeme says Brown, the reporter, will write 
the notice, and see that itisin. Just think of the ad- 
vantage it will be to Annabel end Philip. For my 
part, I feel it will be the firat step towards getting 
a title for Philip. With his splendid fortune be ought 
to be able to get one.” 

Lhe lady hed talked herself into good hamour 
again. 

Glancing up inte her husband's face, she saw there 
a leok of horror which startled her. 

‘‘ Why, Richard, what aile you?” 

4 ing particular,” replied he, turning around 
hastily, so that she could see his countenance. “I 
think 1 have only heard one word of your interesting 
newspaper paragraph. That it was situated near a 
charming sheet of water. Do you happen to re- 
member that Captain Alick was drowned in that lake ? 
It will be suggestive of very enlivening reminiscences 
to your fashionable friends,” 

‘Lhe tone was intensely bitter, only slightly covered 
by the sneer. What. ghastly figure he strove to put 
away from his vision she could not guess, 

“Well, to be sure; 1 had forgotten that. But I 
don’t believe anyone else will remember it. But, 
Richard, I wish you would give the orders at once. 
1 sent to Veasy to know if he were at leisure, and he 
can attend to the upholstering.” 

“If you have given orders you can countermand 
them. Thurston Cottage’ will not be touched this 
summer. It is expressly provided in the will that 
the place shall not be disturbed for six months,” 

* How tiresome! What could have induced him to 
hamper you with so unreasonable charge?” returned 
the lady, peevishly, 

“ He did not know but. he might die shortly, and 
he wished to give his servants a comfortable home 
while they were looking out for another. He was a 
peculiar man; he had more regard for his servants 
than most people.” 

The lady was toe busy with her mental planning 
to heed the sarcasm. 

“ After all, we can go justthesame. What there 
is of the house must be in good repair, and well fur- 
nisbed. I remember Captain Alick had the duke as 
a guest a little time ago. We must issue fewer in- 
vitations. It will be all the merrier for the young 
folks.” 

* You will go alone, Annabel, in that case. I shall 
spend my summer at tie Cote, or else make a tour 
somewhere. I need rest; Lam getting nervous with 
overwork.” 

“* What perverse spirit has taken possession of you, 
Richard? Why can’t you go to Thurston Cottage?” 

A slow shudder crept over him. His eyes were 
cowering beneath their lashes, his lips were blue, as 
he answered, ina tone which showed how tle words 
were unwillingly forced from him : 

“Because L could not endure the of the 
place ; because I should go mad.” 

She looked startled, and answered, musingly : 

“T was not aware that you thought so much about 
that old man. You have not indeed been the same 
since his death. ‘I'hen I suppose 1 must give it up. 
You must reward us for our acquiescence, then. My 


. 








jewels must be reset, and have a few additions. And 
Annabel must have tliat diamond andamethyst set for 
which she is longing.” 

“It is too costly and too magnificent for her. I 
wonder you do not see it. It is suitable for a ducliess 
or princess; any lower rank would be debased instead 
of exalted by attempting to wear it. I went to 
look at it, after she coaxed me so long aboutit. I 
don’t know where I could raise so many guineas as 
they ask for it.” 

“There is Captain Alick’s prize-money. 
buy half a dozen such.” 

The Honourable Richard threw down the hair- 
brusli, violently, and dashed out of the room. Ina 
moment the street door closed belind him witha 


It would 


.Vingigtive barig; 


‘Good heaven! am I to be always tormented im 
this wey 2” muttered be, as he strode out of the room. 
“Is there never to-be a moment’s peace without an 
allusion to.that property, which already hangs like a 
millstone around my neck 2?” 

He walked on at a swift pace, deeply lost in a 
gloomy reverie. 

Suddenly from behind him came a sweet, clear 
voice. 

“ Miriam, Miriam!” it called. 

The dark~browad Member of Parliament started as 
if acannon had been fired at his ear, and he turned 
around, looking wildly in every direction. 

In a woment he uttered a contemptuous “ Pshaw!” 
bat hia hand:still shook, and bis cheek was ghastly 

le. ; 

A bevy of merry, bright-cheeked school-girls were 
tripping slong to their schoo!, and tbey were calling 
to a pretty little damsel on the other side. 

“ This will never do,” said the Honourable Richard, 
resolutely, while he wiped the’ cold sweat from his 
forehead. “‘ i shalt be crazed ina month if I go on 
at this rate. I must get away from all these disturb- 
ing scenes. ik must have vest and quiet until my 
mind returns to its usual tone. Then 1 shall be able 
to laugh at this nervousness. I will take a journey 
to Scotland.” 

Very muich relieved by this decision, the gentleman 
passed ‘the xest of the morning in less perturbed 
spirits. 

He lunched at hiscinb, where he met a dozen of his 


| own political party, and enjoyed a spirited debate on 


the questions of the day. 

The quiet deference to his opinion, the universal 
air of reapect and esteem from these worthy gentle- 
men, restored still farther his ease of mind. 

By. the time he was ready to go home to dinner he 
was in a remarkably cheerful state. 

He remembered his angry exit with compunction, 
and as a sort of peace-offering dropped in at the 
jeweller’s, selected) a handsome brooch for his wife, 
and as very elegant although jess magnificent set 
of jewels than those she had desired for Anvabel, 

With these cases in his hand, and the most cheer- 
ful face he had worn for a long while, Richard Mer- 
ton entered bis home and proceeded at once to the 
favourite parlour. 

He stood transfixed with amazement on the thres- 
hold. Itwasindeeda singular scene which met his 
eye. 
Oe the centre of the room stood the weird, strange 
figure of old Moll, her arms folded across her chest, 
her green calash drawn still more closely over her 
face, her long white hair streaming wildly over her 
bright plaid cloak. 

On either side was stationed a stout policeman, 
and before her. her sweet face agitated with contend- 
ing emotions of pity, indignation, and distress, stood 
Genevieve; while still farther from him were grouped 
Mrs. Merton, vindictive and triumphant, Annabel, 
carelessly curious, and Philip Leigh doing his best 
to refrain from interference until the proper time. 

Phe moment she caught sight of Richard Merton 
Genevieve sprang forward and seized his hand. 

* Oh, sir, Lam so thankful to sea you. Please ex- 
plain to Mrs. Merton her mistake. She accuses poor 
Old Moll of being a thief and a vagrant. ‘Tell her 
what you knew about her at Thurston Cottage. How 
many can come from there to testify to her harm- 
less character. Don’t let them take her to that dread- 
ful prison, I implore you.” 

“What is the meaning of all this?” demanded 
Mr. Richard, his brow darkening once more. 

“Tt means,” replied his wife, in her haughtiest tone, 
“that Lam resolved to rid Mcrton House of the prowl- 
ing visits of this vagabond creature. The house- 
keeper has complained again and again of the mys- 
terious disappearance of forks, spoous, table-linen, and 
the like. I-am convinced that we have discovered the 
thief. This vile old thing is hanging about the place 
morning, noon, and pight. \by is she here, unless to 
steal, like the rest of her class ?” 

* She comes to seo me. I have told you that be- 
fore!” exclaimed Genevieve, ler voice trembling. 

“ A fine pretence! I forbade you to receive her. I 


appeal to ail here to know what they would think of o 
member of this family, any member, however hum)Je 
or obnoxions, choosing such an associate. I daresay 
she came to.see you, and to steal likewise.” , 

“Hush, Annabel!” said Mr. Merton, and while he 
triedto catch tlie expression of the swartly face beneath 
the green calash without success, he turned to one 
of the policemen, and asked, ‘‘ What do vow think ? 
Does the evidence against the woman warrant a 
search ?”. 

‘It’s rather a suspicious ease, sir. We've had our 
eye on fer for some time, The ladyis right. She is 
always lianging about this place, but we haven't been 
able to’ Gatth her yet atany tricks. What have you to 
say for yourself, woman?) Why don’t you speak ?” 

And the policeman laid hold of Old Moll’s arm, and 
shook it by no means very gently. 

‘* Evil be to them i. think,” answered Old 
Moll’s deep‘voice. “ If you can prove anything against 
me, take me.to prison. If you can find no farther harm 
in an old woman than hanging about a place to catch 
now and thenta glimpse of her mistress’s sweet face, 
let her go in peace. Awy way, the will of heaven will 
be done.” 3 

But her downcast eyes were bent anxiously to the 
floor, as if searching for some way of extrication from 
her dilemma. 

Old Moll had good reason for wishing to avoid the 
search. 

There was the purse well filled with golden coin in 
thegfaded old linsey dress pocket. 

It was honestly hers, but it would go far to proju- 
dice the police against her. 

She was. kcen-witted enough to see that. 

“ Why does she care so much about you?” asked 
Mr. Richard! coming to Genevieve's side. 

“I don’t khow, precisely. She knew my mother, 
and she was very fond of Captain Alick. He told me, 
the very last night of his life, that I was to trust her 
that she was one of my best friends, and knew a great 
deal about me, more than I suspected.” 

Innocent Genevieve! she could not have used 
more: iuckless words in pleading for her poor old 
friend. 

Richard Merton's lip suddenly whitened, the scared, 
wild kok came back to his eyes. 

He turned to the policeman, devoutly hoping that 
proof enough to imprison the strange wonmun would 
be speedily produced. 

“{ agree with you. Tt isa very suspicious case. 
Take her away. I will come round to the station 
by-and-by to learn the result.” 

Genevieve uttered a surrowful exclamation. 

Mrs. Merton smiled triump!:antly. 

At that moment a servant caine in with a card for 
his master. 

“A gentleman appears very anxious to see you, 
sir.” 

Richard Merton unconsciously read the name aloud 
as he took the.card; upon it was written, “ ‘The Rev. 
Mr. Pemfret, from Melbourne.” 

At the same instant the door was pushed open. 
The eager visitor had followed behind the servant. 

“I beg your pardon, but it occurred to me that you 
might not recall that mame,” said a consequential, brisk 
litte man as he hurried up to Mr. Merton. “ How do 
you do, sir? Ah, I thought you wouldn’t know. 
Pomfret’s the name I took, sir, I’m Maclean— 
the man you sent to,that situation in Melbourne! I’m 
sure I'm grateful enough, sir. It’s been the making 
of me.” 

“Pil see you in the library. I'll come there 
directly,” stammered Mr. Richard, the cold sweat 
starting out from his forehead. 

“Ob, yes, six; yes, sir; I knew you would be glad to 
know how well l’ve got along. I’m just going to see 
how old Scotland looks, I haven’t been home all these 
years,” said he, as he was leaving the room. 

The Honourable Richard, however, in fact, fairly * 
pushed him out, and to stop his incessant chattering 
followed, and closed the door behind him. 

‘The ears beneath the green calash bad not been in- 
attentive. Old Moll suddenly wheeled around, and 
faced Mrs. Merton. 

“The Lord maketh the ways of the wicked to turn 
to His praise, madam. Old Moll thanks you! You 
have done her the best service she could have asked 
of you. Policemen, lead on; I’m ready.” 

And as she passed the-distressed and agitated Gene- 
vieve, she lifted up her wrinkled, swarthy hands in 
blessing. 

(To be continned) 
— 


Ar Eton College the “ game at the wall” was 
played, as is usual, on St. Andrew’s Day. As usual, 
the game lasted from 12.30 to 4,30, and resulted in a 
tie. The Oppidans had the best of it during the well- 
contested game. The umpires were, Mr.R, 1. Mitchell 
for Oppidans, and the Rav. D. N. Yonge for Collegers 
‘There were present amongst the company assembled 
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~—Dr. Balston, the head master; Viscount Kirkcaldie, 
Lord Edward Chichester, Col. Baillie, and a number 
of the officers of the Windsor garrison, many of the 
college masters, Mr. Norton, Mr. Moore, Mr. Palmer- 
Morewood, &c. The college eleven consisted of 
Messrs. G. Smith, Goldie, Armitstead, Foley (capt.), 
Huddleston, Tuck, Lock, Freeth, Wight, Tindal, and 
Maud; and the Oppidans—Messrs. Horner, Bonsor, 
Entwistle, Calvert, mi., Bunbury, Benson (capt.), 
Sturgis, Russell, Parry, Unthank, and Thompson. 





THE BORROWED DIAMONDS. 





“T say, Jackson, | wonder how Graham manages 
to dress his wife so well—he is only a book-keeper ?” 
“Just what I was thinking about. He is our 
book-keeper, so I know what his salary is; and I 
can’t imagine how he pays his board and keeps up 
such an appearance such times as these. His wife 
must Lave some means of her own.’ 
“Not atall. She was a “1 girl, earning her own 
living when Graham married her. 

“Well, my salary is the same as his, and if I 
thought I could dress a wife half as well as he 
dresses his, 1 would marry to-morrow. I shall ask 
him how he manages.” 

This conversation occurred between the friends 
Jackson and Anderson while walking one Sunday 
afternoon, after meeting Graham and his pretty young 
wife. 

Mrs. Graham's dress certainly was rich enough to 
excite the attention of her husband’s fellow clerks. 
The heavy crimson silk dress, black corded silk mantle, 
and white tulle bonnet trimmed with real blonde, 
with crimson roses inside and strings of the same 
colour, besides her parasol, gloves,and lace handker- 
chief, were indeed teo costly to suit the book-keeper’s 
salary had he been obliged to pay for them; but the 
various articles which made up this handsome cos- 
tume were birthday presents from relatives of Mr. 
Graham. 

These relatives took a lively interest in the young 
couple, and knowing that Mr. Graham's income was 
insuflicient to dress his wife as well as other members 
of the society in which he moved, they made up the 
deficiency by timely presents. 

These relatives had not been very well pleased 
when Mr. Graham married Miss Smith. 

She earned her own living, and belonged to a 
family beneath the Grahams in the social scale, but 
they were too proud to exbibit their disappointment 
to the world, and withal too fond of their handsome 
kinsman to quarrel with him, so they determined to 
make the best of it, and in time Nellie’s prettiness 
and attractiveness won their hearts, and they beoame 
really attached to her for her own sake. 

Nellie had good principles and a fair education, but 
she was vain, fond of dress and company, and the 
hesitation she at first felt about accepting the means 
to gratify her vanity from her husband's relatives soon 
wore away. 

Neither husband nor wife would have been pleased 
had their fashionable friends known the truth ; and 
so, when Jackson asked his friend Graham the next 
day how he managed to do so much with his income, 
Graham said, “ ‘Oh, | we don’t fritter our money away 
as some people do ;” but did not give the slightest 
intimation that his wife’s expensive clothes did not 
come out of his salary. 

Not very long afterwards a ball came off, and as 
Graham received a ticket, of course Mrs. Graham 
wanted to look her best, and exceedingly pretty she 
did look in a pink silk dress with a tulle overskirt. 

Mr. Hatry, the head of the firm in which Graham 
was book-keeper, was there with his wife and daugh- 
ter, and what would have escaped his notice did not 
escape theirs. 

Mrs. Graham, the wife of his book-keeper, wore 
diamonds! Now, Mr. Hatry, successful merchant that 
he was, had never considered himself rich enough to 
buy diamonds for his wife, therefore his astonishment 
was great at first ; but on reflection he concluded they 
were only paste, and said so to his wife and daughter. 
But Miss Hatry persisted that they were real. She 
knew by the way they sparkled. 

Anderson was also at the ball, and of course noticed 
the diamonds, but, like Mr. Hatry, supposed they 
were paste. 

On their way home from the ball the principal 
subject of conversation between Mrs. and Miss Hatry 
was the extravagance of Mrs. Graham. Their re- 
marks so far influenced Mr. Hatry that he determined 
to examine his affairs closely and see that all was 
right. The result was a discovery of fraud to the 
amount of several thousand pounds. 

Mr. Hatry went home, feeling very uncomfortable 
indeed at the thought of Graham being dishonest, for 
of course his suspicions fell upon him at once, 
owing to what he bad heard about Mrs. Graham's ex- 
travagance, otherwise bis book-keeper was the last 


person in his employment whom he would have sus- 
pected. 
The same evening Mr. and Mrs. Graham were going 
pee: again, although it was but a few nights after the 
I 


This time she wore a yellow silk skirt and a black 
velvet bodice, with various flowers and feathers, the 
egy being intended to represent a Spanish 
ad 

Nellie was giving the finishing touch to her toilet 
when someone knocked at the door, and on opening 
it Mr. Hatry walked in. 

Great was the surprise of the Grahams, and great 
also was the confirmation given to Mr. Hatry’s sus- 
picions. 

He bad intended to be very gentle and considerate, 
and endeavour to lead the wanderer back with cords 
of love, but the sight of this fanciful costume made 
him indignant, and he s with some severity. 

“I suppose, Mr. Graham, -you are aware of my 
reason for calling on yeu this evening ? ” 

Graham looked his surprise as he answered: 
“Indeed I am not.” 

“That is strange; I felt sure your conscience 
would have told you my errand.” 

“Mr. Hatry, what do you mean? I cannot 
imagine anything to cause you to come to my house 
and speak in such a strange manner.” 

“Well, as you cannot imagine, I suppose I had 
better tell you. I find that I have been robbed of 
three thousand pounds, and I thought that you might | ma: 
help me to discover the thief.” 

‘While speaking Mr. Hatry fixed his eyes steadily 
on Graham, who, although becoming somewhat agi- 
tated, returned his gaze boldly as he replied: 

“Your manner would imply that you engine. 5 
had something to do with it ; is it so? 

“JT will be plain with you: suspicion has fallen 
upon you. But, believeme, Graham, I would give 
double the amount in question to be convinced of 
your innocence.” 

“Will you tell me your grounds for supposing me 
a thief?” said Graham, proudly. 

“Your wife’s extravagance in dress. Exeuse me 
if I pain you; you know I believe in coming to the 
pointat once. A few nights ago it is said that your 
wife wore diamonds, and her dress on that:occasion, 
and on others, was more expensive than you could 
honestly afford to buy; but perhaps my first thought 
was the right one—that the diamonds were only 
paste, and her dress not so expensive as it appeared. 
I will not disguise from you that your wife’s appear- 
ance to-night did much to confirm these suspicions. If 
you can explain all this I shall be delighted to look 
elsewhere for the guilty one.” 

‘* Excuse me, Mr. Hatry, but there is no man living 
who has a right to ask for an explanation of my do- 
mestic affairs; as your book-keeper I have tried to 
do my duty, and can only assure you that I never 
touched your money, neither will 1 remain where 
my honesty is suspected.” 

“Well, Graham, I do wish you would explain. 
You do not know how it troubles me to think evil of 
you.” 

However, Graham would not explain, and Mr. 
Hatry went away, feeling sad and uncertain. 

Graham and his wife went to the party, feeling 
very indignant indeed, but put a brave face on the 
matter, and seemed as gay as ever, especially as 
Jackson was one of the guests. 

A few weeks passed away, and Graham and bis 
wife began to think their prospects not very cheering. 
They were going in debt, and being unable to get 
employment, his pride received a shock, and he saw 
that he had been hasty in giving up a good situa- 
tion. 

Meanwhile, the clerks were surprised at his ab- 
sence. Mr. Hatry was careful to say nothing against 
Graham; but as the knowledge of the robbery could 
not be concealed, they were not slow in concluding 
that Graham was the delinquent, but that their em- 
ployer refrained from prosecuting on account of the 
triendship existing between them. 

Just at this time one of the clerks received a sum- 
mons to attend the death-bed of his mother, who 
lived in the country. The young man went away, 
seemingly in great distress. 

The suspicions against Graham spread till they 
reached the ears of bis relatives, who came at once to 
his wife to know what they meant. She told them 
what had happened, and wept bitterly as she fully 
realized the trouble caused by her foolish vanity. 

Yes, her fondness for dress and pleasure had 
brought ruin on her husband; and in the midst of 
her tears her resolution was taken to explain all and 
clear his character. 

Waiting only the departure of her visitors, she 
dressed herself hastily, and throwing a veil over her 
face, went to Mr. Hatry’s house. Kuowing that Mr. 
Hatry was probably at his business, she asked for 





Mrs. Hatry, who came down, 





A sensible woman herself, Mrs. Hatry was astonished 
at the vanity which led Mrs. Graham to dress in 
borrowed finery, but she was good and kind, and 
pitied her, while admiring the moral courage of such 
a confession. She gave her some kind advice, and 
promised to tell Mr. Hatry the whole story. 

Nellie went home with a lighter heart and a con- 
sciousness of having done right, which feeling was 
strengthened when, soon after her own return, her 
husband came in, pale and tired, and without a word 
of greeting sank on a chair, covering his face with 
his hands. Several of his friends had passed him in 
the street with a cold bow and a look of contempt. 

* Nellie, we have been very foolish ; the only thing 
before us is to leave the country ; looking for employ- 
ment here is useless—my character is ruined.” 

“Oh! no, I hope not. Mr. Hatry will know every- 
thing to-night.” 

* flow so? I will never humiliate myself to give 
him an explanation. He should have known me too 
well to suspect me. No, we must leave England.” 
“I have already explained everything to Mrs. 
Hatry. When your aunt and your sousin came to ask 
me what people meant by saying you had robbed your 
employer, I could bear it no mak trey To think your 
good name should be lost through my folly! But I 
should be adding sin to sin if my pride were to prevent 
me fromacknowledging my errors. We forgot ‘ toavoid 
even the appearance of evil.’ I felt a secret satisfac- 
en. bs making people wonder how I could buy so 
jenenes oar ater hour I have spent in altering 
pans Graben’ s old ball-dresses to make them look new. 
And those unlucky diamonds! Aunt did not wish to 
lend them to me at first,she was afraid I might lose 
them, but I promised to be careful of them; and I 
was so proud at the idea of wearing: real diamonds. 
No, Ido not wonder at Mr. Hatry’s suspicions, and [ 
am sure he wished to act kindly by you when hecame 
that night. If we had only explained then !” 
“Yes, it would have been better ;.but it is-too late 
now. Perhaps Mr. Hatry will net believe your expla- 
nation, and even if he do, he will not come here 
again. I suppose suspicion falling on me has enabled 
the real defrauder to escape. Yes, Nellie, we have 
been very, very foolish. I felt proud of seeing you 
well dressed, and the fact that we were 
exciting the curiosity, envy and ill-will of my fellow 
clerks. Even when Jackson asked me how I did so 
much with my income my reply was equivalent toa 
lie. If we had lived more for ourselves and less for 
society we should have been spared this mortifica- 
tion.” 
Some time after, when Graham and his wife were 
discussing plans for leaving the country and finding 
employment elsewhere, Mr. Hatry came in. 
“Graham, my friend, I could not rest without seo- 
ing you. Why did you not tell me what Mrs. Graham 
told my wife to-day ?. Mra. Graham, I honour you; 
you have remembered the maxim, ‘Before honour is 
humility.’ Graham, do you forgiveme? If you do 
shake hands.” 
“ Willingly; I see now that under the circumstances 
you could hardly have thought otherwise. I hope 
you will forgive me for not taking your intended 
kindness in a better spirit.” 
“ Certainly ; I feel so happy in the thought of your 
innocence that I almost forget the unpleasantness of 
ourlastinterview. Where are you employed now ?” 
**T have not been able to get a situation. I intend 
leaving England to-morrow.” 
“ Nonsense! your old situation is waiting for you. 
It will be the best refutation of the evil reports in 
circulation about you.” 
Graham did not like to go back, disliking to explain 
to the other clerks, but Mr. Hatry said he need give 
no explanation, only attend to his duties, and in time 
it would die away. 
lt was a hard ordeal, but Graham submitted, and in 
afew days was rewarded by having his innocence 
fully established. 
The young clerk who had been summoned away 
did not return, neither did any message arrive from 


m. 

While talking about him one day someone re- 
membered that he had before said that his mother died 
when he was a boy. 

This first tarned Mr. Hatry’s suspicions towards 
the absent clerk; he caused inquiries to be made, and 
learned that the young man had lived a very extra- 
vagant and dissipated life for a year or so. He had 
been fully trusted, and often went to the bank to 
take deposits. 

On comparing the account of the monev with 
the account of the money received by the bank, a 
difference of three thousand pounds was discovered. 
On it being brought to their minds, several remem- 
bered that on those days when the money was taken 
the absent clerk was sent to the bank. 

Fearful of proving Graham guilty, Mr. Hatry had 
not investigated the matter well, else he would have 
discovered the real offender before. A.J. C. 
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Crxcuonas IN Inp1A.—There are now growing 
nearly one million cinchopa trees on the Neilgherry 
Hills in india, some of which have reached the height 
of 17 feet. It was but a very few years since the first 
cinchona trees were transplanted from Peru to India. 
These trees produce the famous Jesuits or Pervuian 
bark, from which the medicinal specific for the cure of 
fever is derived, 


Tue Duc pe Buacas, whose splendid collection bas 
just been eye for the British Museum, had, it 
appears, offered it to the French Government at a 
lower price, but its offer was not accepted until it was 
too late. There is consequently great indignation in 
artistic circles in Paris at the laches of the Imperial 
authorities. The gems of the collection, consisting 
of a bronze statuette of Ajax and two Roman coins 
with portraits of Mark Antony and his son, are, how- 
ever, still in the duke’s possession, and will, it is said, 
be presented by him to the Louvre. 


A Tate or VERSAILLES:.—One day M. Cerfberr 
went to the Palace of Versailles to entreat Louis 
XIV. in favour of the Israelites. He found the hall 
so full of courtiers that he was compelled to tarry a 
long time before he could be admitted. The day 
had far advanced, and M. Cerfberr, seeing that his 
turn had not yet arrived, placed himself to repeat the 
prayer of Mincha, which it is incumbent on Israelites 
to do before dusk. This religious man retired to a 
corner of the hall, and-while saying his prayer, with 
profound devotion, the usher of the chamber an- 
nounced that the king was ready to receive him. 
Without, however, hurrying himself on hearing the 
calls of the chamberlain, who repeated that the king 
waited for him, M. Cerfberr devoutly finished his 
prayer, and when admitted to the king he said, 
‘Sire, there is only one monarch greater than your 
majesty. It is God, and it was before Him I was 
detained.” The king, who was acquainted with the 
piety of M. Cerfberr, and that to a profound patriotism 
he joined great elevation of mind, graciously approved 
his excuse, and granted his petition in behalf of the 
Israelites of Alsace.— Moral and Religious Tales. 


“SLEEP UPON IT.” 


“Mr. Crinron Moore will hear from me before 
this sun goes down !” 

John Bosworth was very pale, his hands were 
clenched, and his lips trembled as they could only 
tremble when he was fairly mad with passion 

““T have been a good friend to Clinton Moore,” he 
continued, “ but he shall find that I am not to be de- 
spised.” 

“Did he speak so very hard of you?” asked Mrs. 
Bosworth. 

“Tl tell you what he said of me,” answered the 
husband, with a gasp. ‘‘ He said I was a liar. He 
said I had defrauded him. He said I had proved 
myself unworthy of the confidence of all honourable 
men.” 

“ Did he say this ?” 

‘Yes. I know he said it. 
heard him, and brought his words to me. 
will rue the hour.” 

“Tam surprised that Mr. Moore should have said 
that of you,” remarked Mrs. Bosworth. “He may 
have lost a little something by the failure of the 
company, but he certainly cannot blame you.” 

“ Of course no one can blame me. But never mind. 
I have a hold upon Clinton Moore, and he shall smart 
for this. He must have been crazy when he spoke 
thus. He must have forgotten that I held an execu- 
tion against him.” 

And at this point Mr. Bosworth strode up and 
down the room, rubbing his hands in an excited 
manner. 

“ Aye,” he continued, with vindictive emphasis, ‘I 
hold the very roof that covers him in my hands, and 
before this day’s sun goes down the sheriff shall pay 
him a visit. Aba! he little dreams what is in store 
for him. By the heavens above me, Clinton Moore 
and his family shall be houseless and homeless to- 
morrow.” 

The circumstances under which all this feeling had 
been raised were as follows : A mining company had 
been formed,.and John Bosworth had acted as agent 
for the town in which he lived. He, with others, 
believed that it was a good thing, and he sold con- 
siderable stock, and, among others, Clinton Moore 
bought some of it. 

But the concern had proveda failure, and the money 
which Bosworth had paid over to the company was a 
total loss. 

But this was not all that some of the sufferers bad 
to complain against the agent. 

A few men had paid for stock only a short time 
previous to the failure, and when Bosworth held 
money in his hands thus paid he refunded it. In this 


One of my friends 
But he 





he did what he thought was right, but those whose 
money had been paid over to the treasurer of the 
company asserted that he had shown partiality. In 
the first moment of their disappointment they were 
not inclined to listen to reason. He simply said to 
Mr, Moore: 

“You bought stock, and paid me your money, and 
that money I turned over to the company, and it was 
used in prosecuting the works. I camnot pay it back 
to you. But Mr. Graves paid me one hundred pounds 
for stock, and before his money had passed into the 
hands of the company I learned of the failure. For- 
tunately, I was in time to help him, and I did so. The 
money was not mine, for I was butan agent Mr. 
Graves had intrusted it to me for the mining com- 
pany. While I held that money the company ceased 
to exist. It might have been legal for me to have 
passed the funds over as assets of the company, 
and had I supposed there could have been any divi- 
sion among the stockholders I would have done s0 ; 
bat knowing that every pound thus turned over 
would only be swallowed up in a common wreck, I 
chose to act the part of a friend and save what I 
could. I wish I could have saved for you all, but 
you know I could not.” 

Clinton Moore had been one of the first to subscribe 
for stock, and he borrowed money for that purpose, 
and he was one of those who had been loudest in de- 
nouncing everything in connection with the company. 
He was impulsive and spoke without thinking, as 
men do who s when they are in a passion. 
He was thoughtless enough to forget that John 
Bosworth had been a truly valuable and kind- 
hearted friend. 

A few years before Clinton Moore had been unfor- 
tunate in business, and a creditor bad obtained an 
execution against him for something over a thousand 
pounds. 

That execution had passed into the hands of a firm 
of which Bosworth was a member. 

They had obtained it in a settlement for less than 
a third of its ostensible value, and they meant that the 
debtor should not only have his own time for pay- 
ment, but that he should only be called on to pay 
enough to make them no losers. 

With this understanding Moore hoped that in a 
few years he should be able to make it right. 

Should that execution be brought down upon him 
now it would ruin him. 

This was what he had forgotten when he allowed 
himself to speak so harshly and unjustly of John 
Bosworth. 

Johu Bosworth was one of the best and warmest- 
hearted men in his town, and no man depended more 
upon the comforts of social life than he did; but he 
was an impulsive man, easily moved to tears, and 
easily moved to indignation. It had been entirely 
through his instrumentality that the execution had 
been suspended, and he had planned, in the goodness 
of his heart, that the wife and children of the debtor 
should never suffer at the hands of the sheriff, even 
if the debt were never paid. 

Mrs. Bosworth did not offer her husband any ad- 
vice. She was deeply pained by what she had heard, 
and she thought Moore should be punished. She 
only saw what her husband suffered, and for the 
time, with a wife’s sympathy, she entered into the 
spirit of his feelings. In fact, the little woman 
declared that she would punish Clinton Moore if she 
could. She would perform wonders of vengeance. 
She would let folks know that she was not to be 
trodden upon, And yet those who knew her well 
knew that she could not even have harmed a mouse. 
The villain was never so black that could not have 
awakened her sympathy by a well-told story of 
sorrow. 

“It was verv unjust of Clinton Moore to speak 
so,” she said ‘*That’s because you've helped him so 
much.” 

“Never mind,” mutterd John. ‘ He shall hear 
from me. That execution goes into the hands of the 
sheriff this afternoon.” 

And with these words John Bosworth left the 
house, and as he strode down the street he looked as 
his friends had never seen him look before. He was 
pale and agitated—just in the mood for dread and 
direful work. Had all the friends he possessed on 
earth appeared at that moment and asked him, with 
united voices, to forego his vengeance, he would have 
laughed them to scorn. There was a devil in him 
—anxious and impatient—tearing his heart and dis- 
torting his features, else he could not have looked as 
he did,and the thought of harming a fellow creature 
could not have held place in his bosom. 

“Hullo, Bosworth! is this you?” 

John Bosworth stopped and regarded his friend. 

‘What's the matter with you ?” 

** Yes, Appleton.” 

“Ha! By the way, Isaac, you were present when 
inom Moore denounced me so severely last even- 
ing ” 





“T heard what he said about you.” 

““What was it? I think I have not been misin- 
formed.” 

“'Phere is no danger of your having been misin- 
formed, John, for he spoke about as severely as it was 
possible for a man to speak. He was angry, and he 
knew not what he said.” 

Isaac Appleton was a calm, kind, considerate man, 
and had much influence over his friends for good, 
and when he saw Bosworth’s face he knew that the 
demon of vengeance possessed him. 

“It makes little odds what he knew,” cried John. 
~*~. happen to know what he said, and he shall suffer 
or it.” 

“What do you intend to do ?” 

“ Never mind.” 

“Surely, John, you would not lay violent hands 
upon him?” 

“No; that would degrade me. Ihave a surer 
method of punishment: I hold an execution against 
him ?” 

Appleton understood, and as his friend would have 
passed on he detained him.” 

“John, will you listen to me one moment ?” 

‘* What for ?” 

“ Will you listen ?” 

* Say on.” 

“T speak for your good.” 

“Bah !” 

“Seriously, John, will you listen ?” 

“ Not to any plea for Clinton Moore.” 

“T shall make none. If I make a simple request, 
the granting of which I most solemnly promise will 
result to your benefit, will you grant it?” 

“T must know first what it is.” 

‘*John Bosworth, I think you can trust me.” 

“Has your request anything to do with Clinton 
Moore ?” 

“ Not directly.” 

“Do you iatend to ask me to abate one particle of 
my vengeance ?” 

“+ No; I do not intend to ask you to spare him at 
all.” 

“Then out with it, if it be anything in reason I 
will grant it.” 


“Then grant mo this, John: Before you take 


another step in this matter go home and sleep upon 
it. ” 


“ What ?” 

‘*Go home and sleep upon it.” 

“ Tsaac !” 

* John Bosworth, Iam in earnest. Go home and 
sleep upon it. Will you do this to please me 2?” 

“Tt will make no difference. It willonly put off the 
hour of reckoning.” 

“That isall I aim at, John. You will be better 
able to do it to-morrow. You are nervous and ex- 
cited now, and those who meet you cannot fail to 
notice it. Come—you gave me your promise, aud 
you cannot say it is out of reason.” 

The name of Clinton Moore was uot mentioned 
again between them, and finally, though with somo 
reluctance, John Bosworth turned about and went to 
his home. 

“Have you seen the sheriff?” asked Sarah Dos- 
worth, as her husband entered the sitting-room. 

‘““No. Iam going to wait until to-morrow.” 

The little woman had got over her sharo of anzér, 
and she proceeded to more cheerful subjects. ‘The 
children came in when the lamps’ were lighted, and 
as the evening wore pleasantly on John’s face bad 
lost its angry look, and when bed-time came hardly a 
trace of the storm was to be seen. 

The morning dawned bright and beautiful, and 
when John Bosworth arose his wife was singing at 
her work, 

He had slept soundly, and he had awakened re- 
freshed and strong. He dressed himself, and walked 
out into his garden, and by-and-by he thought of 
Clinton Moore. And what did he think? 

Had the heart of John Bosworth softened ? 

Not at all; for it had never been hardened. Then 
why was his face so bright, and why did he reflect 
calmly upon the subject of the wrong which had 
been done unto himself? 

Simply because the demon had left him. 

His feelings towards Moore had not materially 
changed; but the evil desire which had found place 
in his soul had passed away. 

In short, by casting anchor for the night he had 
outridden the storm of vengeful passion, and now 
reason was at the helm. 

Before he had been blinded ; 
Before he had been driven by the whirlwind ; 
now all was calm. 

And thus he said to himself : 

“ If I seize Clinton Moore's property, and turn him 
out of doors, what benefit can come to me? People 
will sympathize with him, and he will say worse 
things of me than he has ever yet said. No good 
can come of it in any way; and I should, after 


but now he saw. 
but 
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sll, have the heaviest load to bear. I suppose he 
feels sore at the failure of his wining stock; but if 
1 let him alone he will get over it by-and-by, and 
then all will come out right.’ 

Two hours later a good-looking man walked 
down the street towards his place of business—not 
such a man as walked there on the previous after- 
noon! for that man had worn a vengeful, vindictive, 
malevolent look, while this man’s face was bold and 
frank, and wore a look of calmness and dignity. 

Strange what a metamorphosis the sleep of a night 
had performed! But, mind you, there was as much 
change within as without. 

That man had been in a heat of passion, his blood 
burning with fever, and his heart pulsating petnfully, 
while this man was calm and healthful, with a heart 
all right. 

Towards noon Clinton Moore came into the office. 
He was very nervous, and seemed ill at ease; but at 
length he made kuown his errand. Hoe bad come to 
know if Mr, Bosworth were going to press that execu- 
tion. 

“ What makes you ask me thatquestion ?”. returned 
Bosworth. He was very calm, for the consciousness 
of rectitude gave him power. 

“ ] heard that you meant to make a levy upon 
me at once,” said Moore, still trembling with appre- 
Lension. For, mind you, Clinton Moore bad had 
time to sleep upon it, and he was very sorry for what 
le had said. He not only realized that ke had said 
things that were very unjust, but he had also come 
to reflect that the man whem he had abused had it in 
his power to bring a direful calamity wpon him. 

‘I did think of sach a thing,” explained Bosworth; 
‘but I have had time for reflection, and have thought 
better of it. You need fear uo evil at my hands.” 

Clinton Moore's aspect changed in an iustant. 

“ John,” he cried, * will you take my hand?” 

“ Certainly, Clinton.” 

“J, too,” pursued the relieved man, “have had time 
for reflection, aud I know that I did very wrong. My 
reflection came too late to save me from the comthis- 
sion of the wrong; but it has come in season to lead 
me to ask your pardon.” 

We need picture no more. The cloud was gone, 
the bitter feelings dispersed, and warm friendship 
restored between the two men. 

‘To the man of hardened heavt and vengeful, male- 
volent disposition, sleep may not bring forgetfulness 
of evil purpose; but the man of generous, impulsive 
heart, and warm, active sympathies, may always be 
the gainer by allowing one night of sweet, balmy 
sleep to intervene between the planning of revenge 
and the execution thereof. 8. C. J. 


“SI, SENORITA, SI.” 
> —_— 
CHAPTER XKXI. 

Tue boat soon struck the shore. Beall was un- 
bound and made to disembark. A keg of water and 
half a barrel of hard bread were left with him as his 
scanty store of rations. He gazed after the retreating 
vessel, and heaped the vilest imprecations upon Don 
Manuel and lis crew of inhuman pirates ; aud then 
seating himself upon a piece of timber, the remains 
of some ill-fated wreck, wept to think of his own sad 
fate and that of his lost Isabel. For a long time his 
tears flowed with all the ease andsimplicity of a child. 
The sun went down, twilight passed rapidly and 
silently away ; the sea-fowls came nestling to their 

laces of rest, the stars came out; and one dull, uni- 

ersal stillness came over the lonely scene, unbroken 
save by the constant and monotonous surge of the 
and the mournful sighing of the dreary 
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wind. 

And there he sat like a spectre, presiding as it were 
over the hideous solitude that surrounded him. He 
was alone with his thoughts—alone with his miseries. 

Home, home that he should never more behold, was 
far away over the dcep blue sea. Why had he ever 
wandered from it? Why had not his fate been that 
of his sweet little sister Grace, who perished in her 
Chait d ? 

All night long he sat on the hard timber, his barrel 
of biscuits and keg of water at his side, dumb com- 
panions of his cheerless exile. 

I rosy beams of morning illumined the hazy 
louds. The pirate craft was no longer in sight. ‘The 
ild birds flitting close by his batleas head went out 
seek their daily food; the globelike sun, reluctant 
withdraw himself from the sparkling waters, and 

ing to the verge until his full, round face in 
peared, arose to mock him with 
he thought that while all creation was rejeicing 
n these cheerful beams—the husbandman going forth 
to his labours, the maiden to cull her morning 
flowers, the truant child to chase his butterfly, the 
lowing herd and the busy insect world—the bright 
suv could shine no more for him. 
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“Shine on, shine on, thou majestic light!” he ex- 
claimed; “ perhaps thou makest someone happy. As 
for me, the midnight of wickedness hasshut me up in 
its loathsome caverns amidst toads and scorpions and 
crawling worms, from whose dark pits Iam permitted 
to gaze upon thee and yet not feel thy genial warmth. 
Blow, ye dreary winds—howl, ye restless billows!” 

His eyes were wild, the corners of his mouth 
twitched violently, and @ spasmodic trembling seized 
his frame. He shook fromshead to foot, and clutched 
the timber to sustain himself. Rallying, he ex- 
claimed : 

“Ha, ha! ‘I’m monarch of all I survey!’ 
king !—yes, I’m a king!” 

And with the last word he reeled from his seat, 
falling en the sand, A deathlike pallor came over his 
face, heavy and difficult breathing succeeded, and 
finally sleep followed, and a more natural expression 
of countenance intervened. 

Then nature, no longer tortured by the spirit which 
was broken, relapsed into a state of calm reposé. His 
face was half upturned to the sun; but the scorch- 
ing rays of mid-day did not awaken him, aud in the 
cool of the evening he still slept. 

* 7 * 
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No sooner had the terrified negroes at the ranch 
borne the frightful tidings to their overseer, who was 
attending some busiuess:in a remote part of the plan- 
tation, than he made all possible dispatch towards 
Santiago. 

Arrived there, his first duty was to diselose to the 
family the heartrendiig news. 

The two remaining sisters, in ‘the deepest distress, 
immediately applied to the Governor, who heard 
them with tender solieitude, and promised to start a 
vessel as carly as practicable in pursuit. 

The overseer’s next desire was to find Mr. Miller 
and inform him of the great calamity that had be- 
fallen his captain. 

To that end he diligently applied himself to the 
task, calling at the boarding-houses for sailors, at 
one of which he hoped to find him. 

He had nearly given it up in despair, when passing 
by a public-house in the Calle de San Bernard, to- 
wards the close of the day, hu thought he would 
inquire of a short round old gentlenian, sitting ina 
chair in the veranda, who looked like the progrietor of 
the place, if aman of the name of Miller, an Eng- 
lishman, were stopping with him. 

The fat eld man, smiling all over his good-natured 
face, bowed his head half a doszoa times, and re- 
plied: 

“§i, senor, si.” 

It was our old blackstith, who, tired of the forge, 
and lonesonie since the departure of tlie little blue- 
eyed lass of Pedro, had removed and opened a beard- 
ing-house. 

“Si, senor, si; walk in, sir. 
man; si, si, that I will, sir; si, si, si. 

As the overseer entered, the of fellow scrambled 
off to the dining-room, roliiug at each step like a 
clumsy ship ina heavy seaway. Presently he re- 
turned, and. Miller with him. 

“This is your man, sir; si, si, this is your man.” 

The mate recognized the overseer, aud was glad to 
see him; but the deepest,sorrow was depicted ou his 
countenance when informed of the kidnapping. 

“The Spanish pirate shall yet pay for this,” 
hissed the keen little suilor through his clenched 
teeth, swearing for the first time m twenty years, 
and rubbing his hips till his hand burued witu the 
friction. 

“T'll lay a wager it’s Pedro and Don Manuel. I 
know it’s them; si, si, I know it’s them,” said the 
corpulent host. 

“I think as much myself,” chimed iu 
seer. 

“Whoever they may be, gentlemen,” said Miller, 
“they'll yet rue the day they saw Captain Beall.” 

“T know that Pedro,” resumed the ol man ; “si, si, 
Ikuow him. I tsed to live opposite his house in 
the Calle de San Carlos, that I did, si, si; and he bad 
a daughter I thought a great deal of; si, si, that Le 
had; and she used to come in my shop and talk to 
me while I worked at the forge; si, si, and I used 
to pity her, to have such a bad father; si, si, pity, 
pity. However, gentlemen, any man that gets that 
girl for a wife will finda prize; si, si, if he don’t you 
may screw me up in a vice; si, si, that you may.” 

All the time our old friend was going on in this 
style Miller was asking the overseer respecting the 
particulars of the occurrence at the ranch. 

“Let the caballero come in and get some dinner,” 
broke in the old man—"si, si, some dinner. Some 
of these days, Senor Englishman, you may have the 
pleasure of meeting your friend the captain, and with 
him punish the desperadoes who have stolen him 
away, with his pretty little senorita and her mother; 
si, si, that you may.” 

The overseer showed uo inclination td disobey the 
cordial invitation of his host; and ignoring all false 
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modesty, partook largely of the viands set before 
him, Which consisted of soup, with fish and beef as a 
relish, followed by bananas cooked in wine, youn: 
cocoa -nuts prepared in their milk, with coffee, wines, 
and cigars; all these things, of course, except some 
of the last-mentioned, were well saturated with olive- 
rt orgs highly flavoured with garlic and other vege- 
tables. 


Leaving him to finish his pleasant repast, our old 
friend the blacksmith went out again upon the veranda 
to see how his little guest, the mate of the Patterson, 
=e aceasta himself over the bad news he had just 

eard. 
Miller was walking from one end of the porch to 
the other, his brow dark and heavy, and his lips 
closed tightly together. 

“TI can never return to England until I have! found 

in Beall,” he said, speaking moré to himself 
than to his corpulent host. “If 1 only had a vessel, 
I would this day pursue the villains; and by the gods 
I would find them if they were within the bounds of 
the Western Ocean. My blue jacket for a vessél!” 

“You'll have an opportunity to ship in such an 
expedition, I think—si, si. The government will 
seid out a eruiser after them. The Gtinan family 
is well known—si, si, that it is; and so is the Cruz. 
When it shall have becumé published fully that Dou 
Manuel has Kidsapped the senora and her daughter, 
we shall see that he'll have to make good heels of 
it, or he'll not be able to escape—no, not be.” 

“Poor creatures,” said Miller; “I fear they will 
all be murdered before anything can be doe for 
them... Your Spanish pirates are the most uamérciful 
desperadoes unhung.” 

‘$i, si, Boglishman ; butall pirates are not Spaniards. 
You should not judge a whole nation by a few of its 
bad men. Gi, si, there are more Kidds in Eugland 
than Don Pedros in Ouba—si, si. But we'll not 
quarrel. In less than ten days there will be seit 
from this very port a vessel in search of the offenders, 
and you will have the privilege of going with them, 
si, si, if you can, and of catehing the scoundrels and 
of hanging them to the yardarm—si, si, to the yard- 
arm,” said the blacksmith, with great forée. 

“ But, mine host,” said Mitler; “where will they be 
by that time?” 

“Tn the world or out of it, si, si. But you can't 
fly, my good little man,-any more than I can, 
though you're not half so big. There’s plenty of 
men who know where the pirates live. Two or 
three ounces—si, si, two or three ounces—will find 
them. Don’t be impatient. You people of the Con- 
tinent are very fast, si, si, are very fast; but it’s no 
usé to go.ahead of time. You'll get old before you 
know it, si, si, that you will; and yeu'll run your 
government out before you really know what it’s 
worth, si, si. Don’t hammer your iron before it 
gets hot—don’t hammer your iron before it gets 
hot.” 

Miller felt the justness of the old mian’s rebuke, 
and comprehending his meaning in regard to the 
two or three ounce affair, after getting as much out 
of the overseer as he could in relation to the matter, 
and the probable direction taken by the pirates, re- 
tired to his room to digest the whole matter, and 
lay plans to rescue Beall and his unfortunate friends. 

The overseer, weary with his long journey, the 
most part of which he had performed on foot, followed 
the example of the mate; aud our old blacksmith was 
left alone on the porch, sitting in a hugs arm-chair, 
with his ponderous hands crossed, and patting his foot 
to a little chorus that ran thus: 

An old gray nun had just begun 
To say her prayers one day, oh! 

An old black,cat jumped at a rat, 
And made her say, “Carajo!” 

Oh, fie, fle, old nun, 

Oh, fie old nun, to swear so! 

Tt was now towards the hour of twilight, and the 
gay donnas, with their light mantillas, were passing 
his door in the direction of the plaza. 

To these he paid not much attertion, and did not 
observe that one of them had entered his donticile, till 
Juanita, in the garb we left her iu the wood‘near 
Guantanimo, stood befere him. 

Inexpressible surprise prevented the honest old man 
from risiug from his seat and embracing the handsome 

irl. 

Her clothes were soiled, and her general appear- 
eed gave token of exposure to the weather and lack 
of rest. 

“And this, by all the iron in ty old shop in San 
Carlos, is my little daughter, si, si!” eclainred’ the 
old fellow after his astonishment liad‘ sufficiently 
abated. “Will my child relate to me where slic 
came from, and what brings hef here in this'plight ? 
for although I am overjoyed to see her, I mus: #hiik 
there is something not exactly right in“all this} si, si 
—not exactly right in-all this,” looking at her ‘firuddy 
boots, and torn skirt. 

“ You will cease to look so inquiriogly at my want 
of toilet, my good friend, when you have heard my 
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story. I have come a long way, am tired and hungry. 
Give me some supper, a room, and a good bed, and 
to-morrow you shall know all.” 

“ That I will, si, si, if it were the last I had in the 
house,” answered the blacksmith, rising from his seat 
and patting Juanita on the shoulder. 

“But stop, my kind senor, I have something for 
you to attend to. Do you remember the last grand 
ball at the club?” : 


“ $i, senorita. I have not seen you since.” 

“Did you ever hear the cause of the mob that 
night, the destruction of my father’s house, and our 
flight from eoatege hed 

“Si, senorita. Your father’s guest, Don Manvel, the 
noted highwayman, was to have attempted 
the life of a man named : Bo, at lust, the 
papers said next day.” 

“Can you tell me, senor, What became of the 
wounded ot 

“He recovered from tle wound, my pert little 
questioner: since then I have heard: n of him, 


and there's wo reason I should; si, ¢i, that's all I haver 


any right to knew about it,” 
“Phat men,” continwed fle girl, “ is the 
of Don Manuel. “With mo be attempted 





from the nobber’s cave 
to 


to rescue 

wayman.” 
“But your father, 

him ?” asked the blacksmith, in a whis 
“I cannot tell, senor. Whether 


the noble senor, and capttre tle 


ungrateful child living, of whether ft is because I) 


cannot love vice, even in @ or whether # i® 
from somé other cause, I, ‘eEpress, but Send¥ 
Delfosse is dearer to me tint was.” 

“Si, si; my daughter @® interested in the fete of 
the prisoner.” 


“So much so, senor, that to-morrow, as I 


am from my long journey on foot, 1 will go with a} 


guard as a guide to Guantanimo, if my—if the one 
they call my father should suffer the fate of Don 
Manue:! himself.” 

“ You'vea fever, child. I fear you need rest and re- 
fresl:ment, si, si. Come now te your room ; I will show 
it to you, and prepare yourself for supper; I will go 
then to the Governor and state your case, si, si, Iam 
glad io have my pretty blonds muchacha for a guest 
sosoon. How did you find me, child?” 

“The old woman that lives in your former place 
in the Calle de San Carlos told me, of Sourse.” 

“§i, si, of course. And you had nothing to do 
but come straight along, si, si; and I'm glad to see 
your meek blue eyes once more.” 

*The old man slid over the floor in his slippers 
with the dexterity of a youth, and Juanita was socn 
comfortably and pleasantly cared for in the Casa del 
San Bernardo. : 


CHAPTER XXII. 


Tie dewdrop was yet clinging to the rose+leaf, and 
the sun had not appeared above the surrounding 
heights, and few people had begun to move about the 
narrow streets of Santiago, when the jolly host of San 
Bernardo, in his shirt-sleeves, with his collar laid 
open to his shoulders, and his slippets down at heel, 
sat in his comfortable veranda, and told the story 
of Juanita to Miller and the overseer, who, like him- 
self, were accustomed to early rising: 

‘he last-named individual, who was rather dull 
when the raising of sugar and coffee was not the 
topic, had very little to say to the old man’s interesting 
narrative, except to offer now and then an exclamation 
as if toembellish the tale, and to doubt that anyone 
could be human who could be at Guantanimo one day 
and at Tarquina three days afterwards. 

Bot Miller was wild with excitement, and the idea 
that Don Manuel had most likely taken the whole 
patty to the cave gave him a determination not only 
to join thé detachment of the government, if one 
should be sent, but to’ use his utmost exertions in ob- 
taining permission from his Excellency to furnish the 
men. 

Butin carrying out his lattér resolution be had, for- 
tunately, no labour to perform ; for before an hour had 
passed a lieutenant of cavalry, leading a beautiful 
pony, Was. at tho door in quest of Juanita, who, 
through her offer to the old man, was to act as a guide 
for the’ soldiers. 

Miller, without much parley, obtained permission 
of the lieutenant to accompany them; and Juanita, 
refreshed by & quiet slumber during the past night, 
appeared in a new dress, purchased the evening be- 
jos looking as fresht and beautiful as the morning 

teelf. 

Mine host, who, by-the*by, was as gallant and 
polite as he was howest and kitid, handed the young 
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girl to the saddle, and fixed her foot in the stirrep, 
much to the chagrin of the youthful soldier, who was 
struck at first sight with the foreign style and com- 
manding beauty of his female guide. 

Already deeply interested in the fate of all the 
captives, and especially in that of Delfosse, of whom 
his little pet spoke so eloquently, and for whom she 
was willing to expose to world the guilt of her re- 
puted father, the old man followed the trio to the 
barracks ; and by the time he had arrived there had 
so fully imbibed the spirit of adventure that with the 
consent of the commander of the expedition he 
mounted a mule scarcely as large in the girth as 
himeelf; and riding by the side of Juanita, looked 
more like the leader 


On the oflier side Of the girl rode the quick-witted 
ill-fated and just behind fol- 


By two young girls, dressed in nothing else save 
long thin gowns that showed their pretty forms to 
lovely nature, with but a veil between, they were all 
refreshed with a pleasant cup of coffee, and, to those 
who wanted such, green corn and rich fruit. 

The cabatiero himself came in from the cane-field, 
and after being informed of the errand of the party, 
procured a firkin of rum, and with the half of a cocoa- 
nut shell, the inspiriting beverage was dipped out and 
handed around by the old blacksmith and Miller to 
the anxious soldiers, whose moutlis Watered at the 
sight of the deeply coloured liquor. 

While Juanita rested in tho little thatched cottage 
with the women the men drank and chatted until 
the small hours of the night, when the young eri was 
aroused, and they all motinted and rod“ off in an 
easterly direction; some of them, fre“, the manner in 
which they réeled in their saddie*, aaving had rather 
too much of the caballero’s ru”, 

towards the ca” ,the young girl led the 


t. 
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place to recline on and-rest her 
to his kind attention); 


only relieved by the dottente rays of the evening 
star, and her dianiond sisters of lesser brilliancy, was 
rapidly approaching. 

She directed her way along the foot of the moun- 
tains, knowing that, if she followed them west- 
wardly until they swept round towards the north, as 
if to grasp the little bay and its surroundings, she 
would reach the city. 

Circumstances alter cases. 

How different were her feelings and conduct now 
from what they were on the night before! 

Now she walked with an elastic step that tired not, 
nor slid from the path. Then she stumbled upon 
every rock, and hung heavily on the arm of her 
companion for support. 

Now she knows no fear, nor seeks any sympathy. 
Then she nestled in his bosom for protection. 

Now she is a bold, daring heroine; then a soft, 
lovely woman. 

Now the sprite of the wild plains of the Great 
Antille; then the fit companion of the stronger sex. 

It matters not how wild, how full of gay feelings 
a woman has when alone, if, in her associations 
with man, she lays those things aside, and makes 
herself appear what she really is, all coyness, all 
retiring, all gentle, sweet and tender—womanly ! 

Such was Juanita. 

With her petticoat tucked up—showing her beau- 
tifwl ankles without reserve to the embrace of the 
tall, dewy grass, that sometimes clung so closely to 
them that she had to stoop down and disentwine 
its affectionate tendrils from their grasp — slie 
forded each muddy stream, and climbed each rocky 
elevation, until morning came again, and showed her 
a hefdsman’s ranch, from which, by the aid of the 
keeper of the flocks, she finished her journey late 
in the evening of the following day, and arrived 
at the house of her old friend, as we have before 
seen, Only to retraces her steps the next morning, 
and make it the third time she had travelled from 
Santiago to Guantanimo. 

At a small plantation where several negro men 
were taking sugar-canes in carts drawn by oxen toa 
mill tarned by mules, under a pleasant grove of palms, 
where @ dozen sleek African women were trimming 
off the leaves and preparing the stalks for the rollers, 
and others sitting idly beneath tall cecoa-nuts, nursing 
their young ones; the party of the blacksmith, who 
was Ostensibly the leader of the band, made a halt to 
rest aad obtain refreshment. 

The sight of twenty soldiers in yellow uniforms 
terrified these dwellers of the wildernéss, and but for 
a young Spauiard and two or thiree of his father’s 
more intelligent slaves, the little ranch would have 
beeti completely deserted. 

The persuasions of those who had been them- 
selves to the town, howéver, were sufficient to calm 
the others, 
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Miller sprang from his mule, and in @ few minutes 
led the captive ito the cpén air. His eye was first 
direeved to the soldiers standing around, with tlieir 
artis drawn, ready for any emergency. Then they 
fell upon the girl, who still sat upon her herse, with 
her eyes cast down to the ground, as slie tapped the 
tip of her boot with her riding-whip. Delfosse did 
not wait to ses heW beautiful she looled, but spring- 
ing forward, exoleiwed : 

“My precious deliverer!” and cauglt her band 
between both his own, kissed it and pressed it, until 
fhe rich blood beneath shone through the trans- 
parent skin. 

“That makes me feel very good—si, si, that it 
does!” exclaimed the blacksmith, now mine host of 
the San Bernardo. “I would give tle world to be 
just his age, si, si—gentlemen, | tell you that man is 
born to luck.” 

Delfosse turned to the soldiers, thanked them; and 
looking upon Mr. Miller and the corpulent host, 
who had scrambled from the back of his faithful 
Rosinante to rest himself and it, and smiling at the 
great contrast between the two, gracefully inquired 
who they were, as le said he did not wish to be 
ignorant of the names of those who had so generously 
volunteered to rescue him from the worst of confine- 
ment. 

“Never mind about me,” replied the host. ‘The 
best way to know a man is to read him, si, si, just 
like you would a book.” 

“My name is Miller,” replied the other. “Iam an 
Englishman—a shipwrecked Englishman, the mate of 
the William G. Patterson, Captain James Magruder 
Beall. I am here to-day seeking for him at the risk 
of my life.” 

“Oaptain Beall, of London?” anxiously inquired 
Delfosse. 

* The same,” replied Miller. 

“By Jupiter! my old friend of the Harkaway! 
Tell me, good man, where can I find him ?” 

“ Alas, sir! I fear that is impossible. At all events, 
the story isso long that I should have to prepare your 
mind to understand what has become of him. We 
thought he might be here. On our route to San- 
tiago I will find an opportunity to tell you all,” said 
Miller, looking sad over his disappointment. 

“Do so,” answered Delfosse. “I shall be most 
happy to Lear auything that may relate to my best- 
loved friend.” 

After sacking the cave, in which they found many 
valuables, the soldiers remounted; and at the sugges- 
tion of the lieutenrnt, Delfosse shared with him the 
back of his sturdy animal, the strongest in the com- 


the feel- 


any. 
‘ They left Guantanimo in time to reach the ranch 
where they had stopped on the outward journey. 

It was here that the Frenchman took Miller aside 
after supper, and entreated him to tell him all he 
knew that related in the least to his beloved friend. 
Miller admired the open manners of iis new acquaint- 
ance, and already liked him because he was warmly 
attached to Beall. 

His narrative was therefore given without reserve. 
When the honest sailor began to speak of Tarquina 
the eye of the Frenchman brightened. 

He now could hear of Isabel, the circumstances of 
her death, and all particulars in regard to her 
illness; for, thought he, if Miller has been in San- 
tiago for some time, his connection with the family 
is such as to cause him to be interested exougir in 
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its affairs to know the facts of such an important 
event as the death of one of its members. 

And when he spoke of her kindness to them at 
the grotto on the night of the disaster a tear gathered 
in his eye, and he exclaimed : 

“Next to my own, hers is the hands into which 
I would have bad you fallen. But go on, sir.” 

“You know, sir,” continued Miller, “the captain 
had met this young lady before at Santiago, and 
she had not forgotten her engagements with him at 
that time, either.” 

“ What engagements, my friend?” asked Delfosse. 

“Why, to be sure, that little courtship of theirs, I 
don’t suppose, sir, two people ever loved each other 
better.” 

“Do you think Isabel really loved Beall?” in- 
quired Delfosse, his keen gray eye piercing through 
those of Miller's. 

“If ever there was a saintin heaven or a gale of 
wind at sea, sir, I have seen enough myself to con- 
vince anyone that they ought to be and will be man 
and wife, if they both like. Why, my good sir,” con- 
tinued Miller, unconsciously lacerating the Frenchman 
to his very heartstrings, “ I’ve seen her lean upon his 
arm as if she wished for no better place ; and one day, 
when shethought no one was looking at her, as he 
lay asleep she knelt at the side of his bed,and with her 
scissors cut a lock of hair from his head, and kissed 
it and placed it in her bosom.” 

Delfosse let his gaze fall from the sailor to the 
ground, and, picking up a small stick, played with it 
in the sand. 

For some time he did not reply. After awhile 
he pas a long breath, and, in forced cheerfulness, 
said : 

“So you think they will be married, then?” 

** As sure as we sit here, sir.” 

“ Have you not heard that Isabel is dead?” 

“ By nomeans, sir.” 

“But she is; and Mr. Beall, or Captain Beall, as 
you call him, will never have the pleasure of marry- 
ing her, Mr. Miller.” 

“On the contrary, my friend, she is not dead, but 
even now the prisoner of Don Manuel.” 

Whereupon Miller related to Delfosse the whole 
story of the kidnapping. 

It wasa long time before Delfosse could appreciate 
the fact that Isabel was still living, and that he had 
been the dupe of the crafty robber. But it was impos- 
sible to discredit the evidence adduced by Miller. 

_ But after all, how fortunate had been the decep- 
tion! The intended poison had proved to be the very 
best medicine. 
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By learning to regard her as dead he had schooled 
himself to give her up; and hence he could better 
reconcile himself to submitting quietly to the state of 
things represented by Miller, 

That he was severely hurt was too apparent in his 
downcast looks and bitten lips, but in his heart there 
was no jealousy. 

He listened patiently to the unpleasant news of her 
unfaithfulness; but when told of the great misfortune 
that had befallen them all, and the bold temerity of 
their common enemy, his inmost soul was aroused ; 
and Beall and Isabel, though the one had betrayed his 
confidence and the other her pli. hted faith, were now 
regarded as a brother and sister, who must be rescued 
even at the risk of his own life. 

“ They are all my friends,” said he. ‘ They shall 
be our mutual friends, and we will save them at all 
hazards.” 

Miller caught the hand of the good Frenchman, 
and while a tear started from his eye, exclaimed, with 
emotion : 

“ Heaven wili bless you! I have suffered too much 
with my dear captain to be separated from him thus, 
and perhaps for ever. I swear to serve you, most 
generous sir, in any capacity, in any expedition 
that may have for its object the avenging of his 
wrongs.” 

“Then, when we shall have arrived at Santiago 
the matter shall be arranged, and we wiil go in search 
of our kidnapped frieads. 1 have sad misgivings, 
though, as to the fate of some of them, for Don 
Manuel is a desperate character, and his jealousy is 
so great that he probably will not stop short of murder 
if he find out that Beallisarival.” 

Delfosse spoke of Beall as the lover of Isabel with- 
out betraying the least emotion. The storm had 
passed. 

“ The robber, then, is the captain's rival ?” remarked 
Miller. “Yes, but Isabel doesn’t care a straw for 
her infamouscousin. But here comes my sweet libera- 
tress. I will eee you in the city.” 

Miller retired as Juanita advanced. 

Delfosse arose from his rustic seat at the foot 
of the majestic palm, aud taking the young girl by the 
hand, led her to the place and sat down by her side, 

“T have not had an opportunity, my dearest deliverer, 
to thank you for all the trouble, danger and privation 
you have suffered to rescue me from the hands of those 
bad men. Believe me, my sweet angel, I will ever 
appreciate your more than sister's kindness. Here is 
a pledge, my dear Juanita—a diamond ring. Let me 
put it on your finger; and while that jewel sparkles 
know that my friendship lives the same.” 





“ Priendship,” thought Juanita, “is too cold a word. 
Have I not merited his love?” 
She suffered him to place the ring upon her finger 


in silence. 
“ Where may I find you ia the city?” asked Del- 


fosse. 
Alas! for the first time Juanita realized that slie 


was homeless. ‘ 
“T know not, unless at the house of my old friend 


the blacksmith. I am worse off than an orphan.” , 

She buried her face in her hands and wept. 

“Be not distressed, most lovely girl, Am I not 
your brother? Shall I not now return the aid you 
have so unselfishly given me? You shall never 
want protection while I live.” 

“ But I am nothing,” said she, “ but a poor child, 
the offspring of a robber; so, at least, the world be- 
lieves. And though I have never felt towards him 
as a child should feel, and though he has never 
caressed me as a parent shoulda child, yet must I 
bear his name.” 

“By the gods! Juanita, no one shall ever blame 
you for the deeds of your unnatural father. As 
your brother, I will allow you to suffer nothing 
that I myself can bear. You shall be known as 
Juanita; and as you look more like the French than 
the Spanish, I will call you sister, and you shall be 
known as Juanita Delfosse. You shall go with me 
wherever I go, and if fortune smile, you shall never 
want.” 

Juanita sighed. 

All this would do very well; but there was some- 
thing too dry, too prosy, too matter of fact, about 
it for the warm-hearted girl. 

To be the sister of the one she began to love 
was like placing a barrier between them too formal. 
There would hereafter be no romance in his kiss of 
her hand, no thrill when his bright eye met the 
languid blue of hers, no joyous trembling under the 
weight of his heavy armas it encircled her pliant 
waist. 

Delfosse observed her serious countenance, and ex- 
amining better than ever before the admirable fea- 
tures of her charming face, was almost shocked with 
its likeness to one he knew and leved, despite his 
faults. 

The hour had arrived for them to retire to rest ere 
resuming their journey, and they separated for tlie 
night. 

Btiore sunrise the next day the little cavalcade 
was again on the march, having been most hospit- 
ably entertained at the raneh. 

(To be continued.) 
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MARION. 


CHAPTER L 
Wild, wild wind, wilt thou never cease thy sighing ? 
Dark, dark night, wilt thou never wear away ? 

Tue tempest was over; the heavy clouds were 
wreaking into fragments, and drifting away, like the 
banners of a retreating army, and the star-fires 
burned dimly above, while the young moon was 
setting, white and wan, amid the wild waters of the 
Gulf, Its weird light struck across the curling surge, 
the shattered spars floating by, like a stormy petrel 
bathing its fleet wings in the spray, the curlews and 
cormorants perched here and there on some shattered 
hulk, rising bare and bold from the waves, and the 
ill-fated vessel, to which the lull in the tempest had 
come too late, had just struck on hidden reefs. 

There had been a sudden crash, sending a thrill of 
dread to the stoutest hearts on board; a wild tumult 
on deck; the hasty prayer for rest, for peace and par- 
don in the land beyond the grave, as pale faces were 
upturned in the dim light; the gleam of white arms, 
as the young and the fair sank “ uncoffined and un- 
knelled,” into the great sepulchre of the sea, and then 
the captain's cry: 

“To the boats—to the boats, my men, do not let a 
passenger be lost!” 

The command had been obeyed, and desperate 
were the attempts now made to rescue those struggling 
in the waters, but the waves still ran high, and the 
first two of these boats were soon engulfed in the 
bilows. The third, which had been manned by the 
gallant sailors who had exerted every effort to save 
the ship, seemed destined to out-ride the storm. More 
than once it sank almost to the water's edge by a 
violent plunge, or was well-nigh overturned by the 
heavy timbers with which the Gulf was strewn; 
— they managed to kcep their frail craft 
afloat. 

The night hours dragged by; morning broke, 
bright and beautiful, and the sunshine burned goldenly 
over the waters to which they had committed them- 
selves; noon came and went, and the long, long 
summer afternoon wore away; the moon arose 
and set in pale spendour, and the Southern cross 
flamed in all its glory in the clear blue depths of the 
sky, but still the crew of the Rover were at the mercy 
of the wind and waves. 

Thus six dawns and sunsets burned and faded over 
the Gulf, and yet no sail was in sight. The seventh 
day found the castaways worn and wasted by suffer- 





[FRANCIS MARION REFUSES TO BECOME A PIRATE. ] 


ing, their faces haggard, their eyes glittering with 
unnatural fire, as they strained them to catch a 
glimpse of some far-off vessel glimmering on the 
horizon, like a blessed home light to the tired and 
footsore wanderer, or the fair bastions of the celestial 
city to the pilgrim amid the valley of shadows, and 
the cold rush of the stream beyond. 

Among these castaways there might have been seen 
& young man, with a slender, supple form, a well- 
moulded head, and a face, whose strongly marked 
features, and dark, deep, steadfast eyes, even at that 
period, bespoke power, will, energy. This was Francis 
Marion, the representative of a Huguenot family, 
whose ancestor had been exiled from France for having 
embraced tle Protestant faith. 

As the seveuth morning broke, one of his comrades 
cast an eager gaze around him, and then said, bitterly: 

“There's no help for us, messmate—we may as 
Well lie down and die!” and he sank into the bojtom 
of the boat in an agony passing description. 

“T cannot give up yet,” cried Marion, earnestly; 
“my good mother was strongly opposed to my being 
a sailor, but when we parted, she told me that during a 
storm she should always pray for me. It cheered me 
even when our ship struck, and has been a consol- 
ing thought since. Once more I will look for help— 
perhaps it may not be in vain now.” 

As he spoke, the young man’s glance wandered to 
the leeward; the calm which mariners dread far more 
than the dangers of a tempest, bad settled on the 
waters ; far away— 

The idle sea-weed glistened in the sun, 
The idle sea-fowl dried their steaming wings, 

The idle swell crept whispering towards young 
Marion’s boat, and broke softly against its hulk. 

But what was it that sent a sudden crimson to his 
cheek, and made his heart throb with quicker pulsa- 
tions than it had known for six weary days? 

There was something white gleaming in the dim 
distance: it is true, it might only be the wing of a 
passing bird, or perchance a fleecy cloud, which would 
melt away like the mirage of the desert, or the rosy 
dreams of a lost love. 

With what intense yearning Francis Marion 
watched it no language can tell; but at length he 
felt assured he could not be mistaken. 

“ There is a sail in sight,” he said, mentally, “ but 
the ship makes no progress; I fear she is becalmed, 
heaven grant that may not be her fate, when we are 
dying.” 

While his gaze was still fixed on the distant vessel, 
the — sprang up, and the sea began to lose its 
quie 





‘* The breeze freshens,” exclaimed Marion, as tho 
wind tossed back the thick hair from his forehead— 
“T shall hope now. There—there, now she begins 
to dance quite merrily.” Then, in a voice which 
fell gratefully on his companions’ ears, he cried, “‘ A 
sail—a sail!” 

“ A sail!” echoed his comrades—“ you must have 
gone mad, Francis Marion !” 

“No, I would not speak till I was certain of tho 
truth; there 7s a sail in sight.” 

‘““Where away, messmate ?” 

“Look to the leeward and see for yourself” 

His comrades lifted their heads, and glancing in the 
direction indicated, perceived the sight for which they 
had so long and anxiously watched. 

Hail her,” faltered one; “ [ am too weak.” 

A new energy seemed to inspire Francis Marion. 
He raised a signal at the stern of the boat, and in 
stentorian tones shouted : 

“ Ship ahoy—-ship ahoy !” 

His cry reached the vessel, and in a few moments 
there came a ringing to his ear through the speaking- 
trumpet: . 

“ Boat ahoy!—your signal tells us you're in dis- 
tress, and we'll soon be alongside.” 

The course of the vessel was now turned, and in 
half an hour our poor castaways’ boat was alongside 
the stranger ship. 

Marion rapidly told how their ship, the Rover, bound 
to Havana, had been wrecked in the tempest a week 
previous ; how the rest of the boats had been engulfed, 
and with what difficulty they had kept their little craft 
above water. 

With touching eloquence he described the eager- 
ness with which they had, day after day, watched for 
a sail—the suffering they had endured from hunger and 
thirst, and the utter despair which had settled on his 
comrades, as they lay down to die, the half-frantic 
joy which had kindled into their aching eyes, and 
made their sluggish pulses bound, when he had brought 
the glad tidings that a sail was ip sight. 

The captain and crew listened intently, and all that 
was generous in theircommander’s nature was aroused. 

“ My heaven!” he cried, with French impetuosity ; 
“if any man had a heart hard enough to be unmoved 
by this boat’s crew of castaways, and the story you 
tell, ’tis not Basil Roget! Come aboard, my poor fel- 
lows—come aboard ; it shall go hard if we cannot find 
a spare hammock and wholesome food for each of you!” 

“Thank heaven!” exclaimed Marion; “ were you 
an angel, your words could not cheer us more ;” and 
turning to his exlausted companions, he said, “ Rise, 
messmates, our terrible task is at an end.” 
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The castaways endeavoured to obey, but with their 
wasted energies it seemed impossible ; and the captain, 
who had bent an earnest gaze on the forlorn occupants 
of the boat, perceiving their inability to make the 
slight exertion required, exclaimed: 

“Bear a hand, my men—the peor fellows are not 
able to gain the deck.” 

The sailors sprang to their relief, but Marion mo- 
tioned them back, when they would have approached 
him, and said, with a gravity beyond his years: 

“Help my messmates—I do not need you!” 

With these words he glanced up and began his 
ascent, but as he did so he perceived a bright young 
face peering over the gunwale in girlish curiosity. 
The next moment he heard the catain’s voice, mur- 
muring: 

“Back to the cabin, Adrienne.” 

The girl shook her head with a vehemence which 
sent a shower of dark glossy curls around her face 
and shoulders, and replied, with the air of one who 
is quite sure of her own ground : 

* Not yet, mon péere—not till I see what is going 


The captain smiled, as he exclaimed: 

“T tell you that it is no place for on deck 
now.” And he pointed significantly towards the 
companion way. 

Still the perverse maiden kept her post, and there 
could scarcely have been a prettier picture than she 
formed when Francis Marion gained the deck. 

There sbe stood leaning against the bulwark in aa 
attitude of careless grace, her slight figufe set off to 
advantage by a jaunty tunic of scarlet eloth, falling 
open to reveal a gay velvet bedice; & short, full, 
white skirt, a pair of dainty high-heeled slippers, 
decorated with bright knots of ribbon, the 
tasselled cap, which lent such picturesque effect to 
ler restless little head. 

Young Marion was both surprised and at 
the agreeable vision which rose before him; the 
next moment she glided towards him, and murmured: 

“ I have disregarded my father’s wishes in staying 
on deck, but I will notgo back to the cabin till I have 
heard the worst. What has happened, pray?” 

“Our ship has been wrecked, and this is the 
seventh day that we have been at the mercy of wind 
and wave—this is the first sail we have seen in 
that long, long week.” 

The arch smile faded from the girl's lips, as sho 
rejoined: . 

“You must have suffered.” 

“ Ob, yes,” continued the young man, “I can never 
forget it while I remember anything; séveral of niy 
companions axe so exhausted that they dre not able 
to gain the deck alone, and to-day, just before I spied 
your sail, they lay down in the bottom of the boat to 
die.” 

Adrienne’s eyes grew misty with tears, and when 
the crew brought forward the other castaways she 
said, shudderingly : 

* Here they come I must leave youI cannot bear 
to look at them,” and she retreated to the cabin. 

It was well that she had retired, for all was not 
stir and excitement on the deek of the stranger ship. 
The poor sailors were borne to more comfortable 
quarters, where they could be screened from the 
southern sunshine and yet feel the cool waft of the 
breeze before which the Vessel was dancibg on at the 
rate of eight knots an hour. 

When their immediate wants had been supplied the 
captain paused in the midst of the forlorn group, and 
said : 

“ Mes amis, we meet as strangers, on the wide, wide 
sea, but | trust we shall soon be on the best of terms 
You have fatlen into the hands of Basil Roget, master 
of a merchant vessel which has been christened La 
Reine du Mer. We are bound for the Bermudas, and 
thither we will take you. When we get into port you 
may perhaps find some craft bound to England, and 
if not you can ship with us for Cuba, where we are 
to stop on our homeward voyage.” 

“ Aye, aye, sir,” respondedthe castaways, in a breath, 
and then their names were registered, and the cus- 
tomary business resumed. 

Night came on, serene and starry, and Francis 
Marion’s companions were wrapped in that profound 
slumber which had succeeded their utter prostration, 
but he still stood wakeful and vigilant by the bul- 
wark. 

His eyes flamed, his cheek burned, and the bicod in 
his veius seemed like molten lava. 

It was late when the captain camé up the companion 
way, and pausing at his side, said: 

“ Why are you not asleep, my lad ?” 

“IT cannot rest, sir; all night I have found it im- 
possible to get a moment's slumber.” 

* Ab, I see,” rejoined the captain, with a quick nod ; 
“vou held out to the last, when your messmates sank 
down to die; you watched, and hailed us—nay, more, 
you would have no assistance when you came aboard, 
but you could not have done it, young as you are, had 


on 


not a feverish excitement nerved you. You are ill, 
my Ay 

The young man shook his head dissentingly, but 
Captain Roget exclaimed: 

‘Do not try to deceive me, for I understand these 
matters. My parents intended that I should be a son 
of Zsculapius, but I had too roving @ disposition, and 
preferred to follow the sea. My knowledge, however, 
is often of service on ship-board, and. predict you 
will have fever before we reach the Bermudas. Never- 
theless, I will do what I can to ward it off, if you 
will trust yourself to my care; follow me.” 

He ascended the narrow steps of the companion 
way, and ushered Marion into his own cabin, simply 
furnished, but lined with maps and di and 
the table covered with small charts, a mariner’s com- 
pass, and many works on navigation, ia various lan- 
guages. 

Roget pointed the youth to a séat, and then 
summoning a tall negress, whom Marion afterwards 
discovered to be his daughter's waiting-maid, bade 
her unlock his great oaken sea-chest afd. bring his 
medicine. ‘ 

Francis Marion's eyes stil kept thelr strange bril- 
liance, his lips were parched, and his cheek glowed 
"Oe nh he prophecy Was fulfilled, bu tind 

‘ap 's ) was t 
the youth been in his own bowie he could scarcely 
have received more assiduous care. 

When he awoke fom the fantasies of delirium 


fed ited up with 


leaming tapers; the marble which ed as 
& table, Niet te cryenh wtvon, cod Ticks weeks besos 


the gorgeous divan, and the fauteuil he occupied; the | sau 


guitar resting on a heap of cushions; the fall of 
drapery, sweeping back to reveal an image of the 
Virgin, an ebory cross, and an embroidered 
contrasted strikingly with the primitive simplicity 
of Marion’s home, and it is no wonder that the youth 
gazed around hit in the ttmost surprise. 

Languidly Marion had lifted his head from the 
soft pillow, to cast an inquiring glance on these th- 
familiar objects, but it was not till he perceived the 
tall figare of Basil Roget, and the face of the girl 
whom he had sven peeting down at him on the 
memorable day of his rescue, that lie realized his 
position. 

“My boy,” said the ¢aptain, advancing to him, 
“so you know me?” 

“Yes, yes—I cannot mistake—you are the captain 
of the vessel which picked up &s poor castaways 
the seventh day after the wreok of the Rover.” 

“ And this girl,” aud Roget laid his band proudly 
on his dauglter’s head—“have you ever seen 
her?” 

“ Yes, she was looking over the gunwale to watch 
us,and we had a few moments’ converse when I gained 
the deck.” 

“T am glad that you are beginning to have a clear 
memory again, for, as I predicted, you have had fever, 
and been delirious for more than 4 week.” 

“Ob, sir, I fear I have been a great trouble to 

ou.” 
: “No, no,” cried Adrienne, springing forward, “ do 
not say that; my father and I would do three times as 
much to serve you—would we not, mon a 

“ Yes, child, and perhaps I ought to tell omy friend 
what a brave, patient, faithful nurse you have been, 
not even allowing Hortense to tale your place.” 

“ Come, and let me thank you,” exclaimed Marion, 
but the girl shrank back shy and silent, blushing she 
knew not why. 

The captain sniiled, and winding his arms around 
her, drew her to the faziteui/, while the youth clasped 
her hand and mutmured: 

“ Francis Marion will net soon forget you, made- 
moiselle.” 

“ Marion—Franeis Marion,” said the giri— tlie 
name is Frenel, father, and our language falls readily 
from his lips.” 

“Yes, I’m French by birth; my ancestors were 
exiled from France about the time of the Huguenot 
massacre, for having embraced the Protestant faith.” 

Adrienne grew ashade paler as she rejoined: 

“Holy Mary forbid that you should be a heretic, 
Francis,” while the captain observed: 

“You must do your best to make a good Catholic 
of him before we reach the Bermudas.” 

Once more Adrienne Roget blushed, and gliding 
into her little oratory, drew down the rich curtain, 
and flinging herself before the crucifix, besought par- 
don for having felt so keen an interest in the youag 
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I arise from dreams of thee, 
In the first sweet sleep of night, 
When the winds are breathing low, 
And the stars are shining bright, 

Tre rolled on, and Adrienne Roget daily found 
herself in the companionship of the young castaway. 
He was always a welcome guest in her luxurious cab- 
in, and she never could refusé him when he begged 
her to take her guitar and sing to its low accompani- 
ment, or play a gatme of chess, to while away the 
heurs pain, Ban the heat of day rendered it im- 
possible for to remain long on deck. Together 
they at nightfall ascended the companion way, and 


py we the blue 
above; wate the t, phosphorescent 
track, which sometimes followed the wake of the ship, 
and leaned over the gunwale to catch an occasional 
ee eee sea-weed, growing below 
haunts where the mermaid might bind up her long 
hair, or the fabled Syren lure the infatuated mariner 
fo ruin by her strange melody. ¥* 
sine ct Nectar Sbathen ton. ieeteen conenes 
8 i} a . 
by the little oval mirror, was all -aglow 
had the rounded cheek’ been so orimson, never had 
danéed with such light, never had the lips 
r ch sthiles. 1 toh 
th Ree ae gg 
on the an prou er, 
he continued ; 
‘ou grow more and more beautiful every day, 


% faith, I don't wonder'the sudlety of a girl 
like Jou twetaclieg young Marion to his shipwreck 
end the sickness he hag had since he came aboard 
La Reine du Mer!” 

Adrienne blashed, @fd her father went on: 

“T see how it isyou'te in love, child.” 

For an instant the gitl seemed perplexed by 
charge, and thea she said, with a toss of her rost- 
less little head, and @ gleam of merriment in her 


joy eyes: 
“Not with the 
first mate, mon 

The captain 
sumed : 

“ Parbleu! you cannot say the same of the cast- 
away.” 

“There were six wrecked sailors,” exclaimed the 
girl—“ I certainly am not in love with all of them.” 

“You know as well as I what I mean; you can re- 
fuse n»° favour Francis Marion asks at your hands, 
and you are beginning to neglect me.” 

“ Are you jealous?” and those dancing eyes were 
lifted. searchiagly to his face. 

‘*T should be a fool to confess it if.I were,” rejoined 
Roget—" but with all your dexterity and tact, and 
changing yuur cout you can’t delude your old 
father. Is yotir heart as free as it was when I spied 
the castaways through my glass? Auswet me truly, 
for I am itt earnest, Adriewne, and you know me too 
well té trifle with me, when I am in 4 serious mood, 
and ask an honest reply.” 

The girl sank at his feet, and while the colour 
came and went, and her whole frame tlirilled with o 
world of new emotions, said, brokenly : 

“JT—T do not, cannot deny that I am exceedingly 
interested it Francis; I have seen fat handsomer men 
walk yout vessel’s deck, and at home, but there is 
something about Ais face which has a strange charm 
for me. I liked him when I saw him sealing the 
side of our vessel, and in the few moments we stood 
talking together. I have been much in his society 
since then, and--and while he is brave enough to satisfy 

ou he can be as gentle and courteous as the knights 
T have read about ia the romances Hortense brought 
on board.” 

The girl paused for au answer, but Captain Roget 
did not speak, and she resumed : 

“Tf it were not for two thoughts I should be per- 
fectly happy.” . 

And a chatige sottled on the bright young face. 

“ And what aré they, my daug liter ?” 

“Phere may be 4 curse uppn me if I fall. in love 
with a heretic.” 

“ And the other ?” 

“ Whether you may disapprove.” 

Once more Basil Roget laughued+a laugh which 
rang long and loud through the cabin, and then he 
threw back the dark tresses which had fallen over tue 
girlish brow, and said: 

“ Adrienne, if 1 liad felt any objections I should 
have expressed them before to-night, and not allowed 
this constant companionship. Le has not»my first 
mate’s bagof doubloonsandingots, nor his:broad acres 
in the tropics, but I have sat and heard him talk till [ 
-knew he had the right mettle. Francis is daving 
enough to suit my taste, as you suppose, andas to his 
religion love will thake a proselyte of him, I'll bo 
sworn.” 


person you once choso fdr me, your 
pire.” 
could not repress & laugk as he re- 





There was a brief silonce, duriag which the gitl’s 
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countenance brightened with hope and joy ; but finally 
her father asked, in a low, earnest tone: 

“‘ Has Francis Marion ever talked to you of love?” 

“ No, mon pére.” 

“ Thus far he has acted honourably, and his very 
silence is only an evidence that he fears he may not 
weet a return.” 

At this juncture the panelled door uaclosed, and a 
swarthy face appeared, while a deep-toned voive ex- 
claimed : 

a Captain, the man at the masthead has spied a 
sai ” 

Roget sprang to his feet, and was about to leave 
the room, when Adrienne flung ber arms around him, 
and said: 

‘Francis Marion does not yet know the whole 
truth ?” 

“ No, no ; keep him in ignorance till I unseal your 
lips, or mine, child, which may be better adapted to 
our purpose,” 

‘The next moment he was gone, and ere long stood, 
glass in hand, gazing through the clear tropical moon- 
light, which bathed the waters with almost the light 
of day, towards the distant horizontal line. Standing 
thus eager and expectant, with some secret hope at 
his heart, Basil Roget seemed to. undergo a sudden 
transformation, and was no longer the genial man 
who had been so companionable for young Marion, 
and had just sat gaily chatting with Adrienne. 

His athletic form appeared to dilate and expand ; 
his broad chest heaved; his lips lost their cheery 
smile, and his whole face grew stern and full of reck- 
less daring. As he dropped his glass, the second 
mate approached and said : 

“Well, captain, I have been every moment expect- 
ing to hear the order, ‘ Make all sail—give chase!’ 

“ Saeré ! you won't hear that order yet. I never 
give it till lam eure of the game, and I don’t wish 
to encounter a Spanish man-of-war !” 

“ And do you think this is one, captain ?” 

“TI fear so, but she’s far off, on the very horizon, 
and I can’t make her out distinctly. I shall watch 
and wait till morning, and you, Datchet, tell the man 
aloft to keep a good leok-out.” 

Datchet obeyed; the crew were each on the alert, 
and thus the night wore away. When the flush of 
dawn reddened the East and stole over the waters 
Captain Roget was still at his post; his face had 
grown a shade paler, aud a wrathful gleam shot into 
his eyes as he muttered: 

“'There’s no chance for us but in flight; Hortense 
told the truth, when at the last port, where we ven> 
tured to drop ‘anchor, she heard three Spanish brigan- 
tines were in hot pursuit of the Queen of the Sea. 
That is one of the villanous crafts, and I believe the 
two others are just visible, bearing down upon us, 
like an eagle in search of its prey.” 

While he had been speaking he had been joined by 
both the mates, and a brief but spirited discussion en- 
sued. Few vessels could compare with their own in 
point of speed, but that was not to be their only 
dependence. 

“The sail described by the man aloft during the 
night was nothing less than a Spanish brigantine,” 
exclaimed the captain, ‘but ‘twill be strange if La 
Reine du Mer does not soon leave them far behind! 
Make all sail—make all sail, and run up another flag, 
boys— quick, quick !” 

“ Aye, aye, sir!” was the reply which came ringing 
up from the forecastle, and away, away danced the 
Queen of the Sea, like a bird skimming the waves. 

The commander of the brigantine perceived the 
false colours flaunting at the flag-staff, but mut- 
tered: 

“Ah! ‘tis vain to attempt to deceive me by sucli 
arts+I know my prey, and I will have it ere the san 
sets over the waters; they may lead nie a long 
chase, but if I see they are likely to escape I will 
pour in @ broadside they will not relish, I fancy !” 

With these words he proceeded to give his orders, 
and with all sails set commenced the chase. On, on, 
on danced La Reine du Mer, leaping from wave to 
wave with graceful ease, and on, on floated the brig- 
autine in pursuit. That day put the speed of Basil 
Roget’s vessel to a severe test, and as night began to 
close in, dark and tempestuous, the commander of 
the brigantine began to fear he should lose the prize, 
and as a last resort sent a shower of cannon-balls 
towards the craft still scudding before the wind. 

The shock of the concussion made the vessel reel, 
) and sent sliattered spars flying in all directions, but 
Basil Roget was as famiiiar with every ialet and 
poiut of retreat as with the features of his own 
daughter's face, and in the darkness of the tropical 
tornado his craft eluded its pursuers. 

Avd Adrienne—what of her? During that day’s 
trial her young heart sank, and at length the young 
castaway heard her voice hoarsely calling: 

“ Frangois, Francois !” 

Descending the companion way from the deck, 
where be had stationed himself to watch the pursuit, 





he moved to the cabin. 
meet him, murmuring: 

“I could stay alone no longer—this suspense is 
killing me!” 

¥ Iti is to me a striking but a painful scene,” observed 
the young man. 

“ Do you think they will overtake us?” queried the 
girl, lifting her troubled eyes to his with a look, 
whose full meaning he could not yet fathom. 

“Tt is impossible to tell,” replied Marion, gravely, 
“but yeur father and his mea are doing everything in 
their power to escape.” 

“ Hist!” cried Adrienne, “what was that? The 
brigantine is not canvonading us, I hope,” and her 
lithe figure shook from head to foot. 

Francis Mation listened attentively for a time, and 
then said: 

“Methinks ‘tis the rear of thunder, for when I 
came down the sky was cloudy, and the lightning 
had begun to flash. But you had better prepare 
yourself for the worst; Captain Roget has been for 
hours fearful of a broadside from the brigantine.” 

The next instant the dreaded balls came hurtling 
through the air, and made the vessel reel like a mere 
toy at the sport of the waves, 

Adrienne did not speak, but with a convulsive 
shudder nestled closer to the young man’s side. 

Her fears thrilled the yacth with compassion, and 
he spoke as kindly as he would have done to a sister, 
murmuring : 

“ Take heart, take heart; do not tremble so.” 

“We are lost!” moaned the girl, with white lips 
anda ghastly face, and involuntarily she began to 
count the beads of her rosary, and breathe prayers 
for her father, herself, and the young castaway at her 
side. 


As he entered she sprang to 


For an hour the two rémained thus, waiting to | 


know their fate, and yet dreading to hear. 

No other storm of shot swept across tlie heaving 
waters, and only the crash of thunder, the howl of 
re gion, and the tramp of busy feet on deck could be 

ard. 

Finally, however, a footstep sounded near, and 
bounding forward, Adrienne was clasped to her 
father’s heart. 

The dim light flickering over the cabin, revealed 
his face flushed with triumph, and his heavily 
bearded lip curled with an exulting smile as he said: 

“ The chase isended; we have completely baffled 
our pursuers, and by morning many a league will se+ 
parate us. Spain must learn that her brigantines are 
no match for the Queen of the Sea. Come, come, 
young man, after such a day of anxiety and toil we 
ought to have a glass or two of the best Cognac. 
There, Adrienne, child, go to your berth and forget 
all your dismal hours in sleep.” 

As he spoke, he repeatedly kissed her, and drawing 
Francis Marion’s arm within his own, led him into 
his cabin. 

The table was no longer strewn with books and 
charts, but upon its polished surface stood a silver 
basket, filled with tropical fruits, tankards and 
goblets, and two or three flasks. 

“ Sit down,” said the captain, affably. 

Roget stationed himself at the head of the table, 
and motioned Marion to a seat at his side. 

The young man silently accepted it, and Roget ex- 
claimed : 

“By my faith, when we have been obliged to strain 
every nerve to eseape the villanous fire of a Spanish 
man-of-war, we deserve a glass of something stronger 
than water. Let ussee if the liquors of La Reine du 
Mer equal her speed. Ho, there, Antoine—we need 
your services,” and he gave a shrill whistle. 

As it echoed through the ship,a slight, graceful 
Quadroon lad appeared, and with the utmost alacrity 
proceeded to uncork the flasks. Roget filled his 
own, and his mates followed his example, but 
Francis Marion's stood empty, and the flask at his side 
untouched. 

“ Mon Dieu!” cried the captain, “what means 
this ?” 

“T never take brandy, sir.” 

“ Perhaps you prefer wine, and there are the choicest 
ones France produces in the wine-chest.” 

“ Excuse me,” observed the young castaway, quietly, 
“but I do not use stimulants uf any kind.” 

“ A boyish idea, my lad, but you are old enovgh to 

abandon it now; come, let me fill your glass! All 
the young men will laugh at you, if you are thus 
squeamish.” 
_ Then they must laugh at my expense, Captain 
Roget, for I am firm,” and rising, he bowed gravely, 
and retired with the same spirit he afterwards evinced 
in those hours that.‘ tried men’s souls,” and put his 
valour and principles to the test, 

He was not again molested during the night, but 
when he had retired to his hammock he could hear, 
in occasional lulls of the tempest, the cliuking of 
glasses, with now and then a snatch of some wild 
sea-song. 





CHAPTER IIli. 
My soul with treachery ne'er had part; 
Thou know'st, great treasure, thou, 
That what is written on my heart 
Is written on my brow. 

A WEEK subsequent to the fruitless pursuit by the 
Spanish galleon, as Francis Marion one morning 
went on deck, he was astonished and delighted to 
perceive that the vessel was rapidly nearing land. 
To his right the voleano of Herra Dura loomed up 
like some grand old altar, on which the sun burned with 
a golden fire; on the other hand might be seen a cape, 
unknown to him; and islands lay clustered about, 
glowing with gorgeous bloom, or clothed only with 
low shrubs, whose roots are said to be enwoven with 
pearls. 

As the young man gazed wenderingly at the scene 
Reget joined him, and turning towards lim, he said : 

“Can these be the Bermudas ?” 

The captain shook his head and replied: 

“No, young man.’ 

“ What then ?—you see I am not an old mariner 
like yourself, and familiar with half the ports in the 
world.” 

“ This is the Gulf of Nicoya, and yonder you be- 
hold Costa Rica.” 

Marion started, and fixing a keen gaze on Roget, 
returned : 

“T do not understand you, sir; when you took 
us on board, and more than once since, you have 
told us your vessel was a merchant ship, bound for 
the Bermudas.” 

Again Basil Roget drew up his tall figure as he had 
done on the memorable morning when he had espied 
a distant sail, and a baleful gleam shot into his dark, 
restless eyes, 

“Marion,” he retorted, “perhaps it is best you 
should know the whole truth: I call my craft a mer- 
chant vessel whenever it suits my convenience, and 
land at that port which I consider the safest. We 
are lawless rovers, cruising from sea to sea, from 
shore to shore, and my men own no allegiance but 
mine.” 

The young man grew deadly pale, and his voico 
was hollow and unnatural when he rejoined : 

“You are, then, a pirate captain—your vessel is a 
pirate ship.” 

“ You are right, and you can therefore imagine how 
much we dread the sight of a man-of-war.” 

There was a long silence, broken by the rapid foot- 
steps of Francis Marion as he paced the deck, and 
the fragment of a song, sung by the busy Quadroon. 
At length the captain laid his hand heavily on his 
aria, and continued: 

“ My lad, keep what I have told you a secret till 
to-night; do not breathe it to your five messmates, 
who were wrecked with you, till I call you all toa 
private conference in my own cabin.” 

Marion assented, and whiled away the hours in 
thought, watching the novel features of the -land- 
scape. As the vessel glided onward he could see the 
inner harbour, dotted with piraguas and bungos; the 
unfamiliar flags floating from the tall masts of foreign 
crafts, and the tiled roofs, the towers and spires of 
the town beyond. Still farther, he perceived bold 
mountain-peaks, empurpled with the soft, dreamy 
haze of that tropical atmosphere, and dense forests, 
with their royal palms, and other trees as stately and 
as strange. 

So the day dragged by, and more than one vessel, 
with all her sails set, skimmed past like a sea-bird, 
while quaint piraguas, laden with bananas, cocoa- 
nuts and oranges, came alongside. 

Roget’s sailors descended to talk with the dark- 
browed occupants. 

Gradually the light faded from sea and sky; th 
vesper chimes rang from the church towers, aud the 
long tropical twilight lapsed into night. 

There was no early moon, but the stars buried like 
silver lamps, and in their soft radiance muuntain, 
island, and ocean presented a new charm, 

Francis Marion was standing silent on deck, wien 
Antoine advauced, and said: 

“The captain wishes to see you below—not in 
mademoiselle’s cabin, but his own.” 

Scarcely knowing what he did, the younz mau 
followed the boy, and svon found himself in Roget's 
presence. 

His messmates who had belonged to the crew of 
the Rover were alreaily there, and after a hasty 
greeting the captain exclaimed : 

“Before we cast anchor I wish to explain what 
may have seemed mysterious in my conduct. It is now 
time to throw off the mask, and tell you tliat the 
Queen of the Sea is a piratical craft, and 1 a pirate 
chief! Perhaps we might have gone to the Bermudas 
under the guise of a French merchantman, but the 
appearance of the Spanish brigantine, the loug chase 
which ensued, and the heavy broadside we received, 
obliged usa to change our course, and though our 
ship has been somewhat crippled by the cannon-balls 
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and cannot be put to her greatest speed, here we are 
in the Gulf of Nicoya, the harbour of the villanous, 
old town of Bunta Arevas. We bave run up Spanish 
colours; we know how to speak Spanish, and there- 
fore we are saved !” 

It is impossible for me to give any idea of the scene 
which ensued ; the faces of the listeners flushed and 
paled by turns, and while three, like Francis Marion, 
sbrank back in disgust, two laughed heartily at the 
ruse that had been played, and expressed their plea- 
sure at their escape from the brigantine. 

“ Mes amis,” resumed Roget, “as captain of this 
craft, 1 have a proposal to make.” 

“ And what is it ?” 

“When you are better acquainted with us you will 
see what treasures we have amassed in our bold life 
upon the seas, and I now offer you a chance to join 
us. Gold is our principal aim, and we do not resort 
to harsh measures unless driven todo so by a sturdy 
resistance. What say you—shall I enroll your names 
on my list of brave men?” 

Francis Marion sprang to his feet, exclaiming : 

“ Oaptain Roget, I scorn you,and your calling, as I 
spurn your offer—I will never, never be a pirate, so 
help me heaven!” and he raised his hand to heaven 
with a solemnity which must have touched a less 
hardened heart. 

“I say the same,” cried a messmate, with his cheek 
flushing as he spoke. 

“ And I too,” observed a third; “it would have 
been better to have perished from hunger and thirst 
than to be a pirate.” 

Again that peculiar whistle rang through the 
ship, and the next moment a dozen armed men ap- 
peared. 

“Bind these ungrateful lads, and see that they are 
kept secure !” cried Roget, angrily. 

* Aye, aye, sir!” and seizing the trio, they dragged 
them away, and thrust, them rudely into their own 
prison in the hold. 

When they had gone Roget turned towards the 
others with his blandest smile, and bidding Antoine 
bring flasks and goblets, sat with them late into the 
night, drinking and endeavouring to lure them on to 


ruin. 

Bight bells had struck ere he sauntered into his 
daughter's cabin. 

The lamp, filled with perfumed oil, burned dimly; 
the guitar was silent; no girlish figure crouched on 
the velvet cushions ; but as he glanced into a little 
oratory, he perceived Adrienne kneeling before the 
crucifix. 

“My child,” he murmured, and the next instant 
she was at his side, wreathing her arms around him, 
and pressing her lips to his. 

“* Adrienne,” he continued, “it is late for you to be 
awake.” 

‘Yes, mon pére, thrice I have laid my head upon 
my pillow, but I could not sleep.” 

“ And why—what troubles my daughter ?” 

“ Pray, father, how do you know that aught troubles 
me?” and she tried to force a smile. 

“j read itin your white, anxious face, and even 
your smile is hollow and unnatural, not in the least 
like the saucy little Adrienne who has set bold Cap- 
tain Roget at defiance.” 

As he spoke a sudden tide of crimson bathed 
cheek, neck and brow, and a gush of passionate tears 
rained from those dark eyes. 

“Oh, my father!” she sobbed, “I wish we could 
have lived on just as happily as we did when the 
castaways first came on board your vessel, aud our 
voyage lasted years instead of days. Hely Mary! 
what would I not give if he could have been kept in 
perpetual ignorance of yourreal character and calling !” 

* Sacré !” growled Roget, “ that was impossible, aud 
besides, I had it in view when I rescued them from 
death; I thought with this claim to their gratitude I 
could more readily induce them to join my band, 
which needs replenishing, since we were obliged to 
leave two of our men at the little port, where we took 
in water, sick with the cholera.” 

Adrienne shuddered, as she recalled the hour when 
they had been thrust into one of the ship’s boats, and 
the forlorn gaze they had lifted to her father when 
La Reine du Mer went dancing over the sea. Captain 
Roget seemed displeased at the emetion aroused by 
the painful memories which rose before her, and ex- 
claimed : 

“You must be braver, child; a pirate’s daughter 
should have steady nerves, and a strong will, and you 
must now put out all your strength.” 

““ Why, mon pére?” 

“T have a disclosure to make, which may astonish 
and startle you; I have to-night revealed to the six 
castaways the fact that the Queen of the Sea is a pirate 
ship, and her captain offered them a chanee to make 
their fortunes!” Basil Roget’s brow knit, and he 
hoarsely muttered an oath. 

“Oh, father! you need tell me no mere; I knew 
what was going ev, and concealed myself where I 





could listen, and remained till a deadly faintness forced 
me to retreat.” 

“ And you saw and heard Francis Marion’s scorn- 
ful face and solemn oath never to be a pirate!” 

“Ye 4 and then I stole away, giddy and faint, and 
crept into my cabin. I could not call Hortense—I 
wished to be alone, and how long I lay here on the 
carpet Icannottell. Atlast I rose and gained strength 
to reach my little oratory, where I knelt, counting 
my beads till Antoine came in anc told me you had 
put Frangois, Fairfax and Hollis in irons, and thrust 
them dewn into the dark cells in the hold. Then I 
sprang up, and declared that I would go and demand 
their release, but Antoine kept me back, and said le 
capitaine was in no mood to allow even my interfer- 
ence. So the one way for me was to kneel here, and 
keep on praying. There is one thing that is harder 
to bear than all the rest.” 

* What is it, prithee ?” 

“The thought that though I have lavished my love 
on Frangois Marion, he may scorn a pirate's daugh- 
ter—oh, mon pére! "tis terrible,” and a long shudder 
crept through her frame. 

“ You do not scorn my calling as he does?” 

The girl hesitated an instant, ere she replied : 

“ T have often wished it were different, for your life 
is full of dangers, but you are my father—I love you, 
and must make the best of it. You told me you liked 
Francois Marion me 

“I like him still,” interposed the pirate—" I admire 
his spirit more than ever; he has the true mettle to 
follow my calling, but I must assert my authority to 
bring him to reason. Fear not! your love dreams 
will be realized—you will be his bride yet, and be 
will be a pirate chief, and succeed to my command 
when I have sailed my last voyage, and my gold has 
reared a shrine, where daily masses will be said for 
the repose of Basil Roget’s soul!” 

The girl trembled, and her father went on : 

“ Adrienne, youare disheartened to-night, but I am 
older and wiser than you, and understand human 
nature better. In a yearI predict that Marion, like 
two of his messmates, will be a member of my band, 
and betrothed to you; but there is another little stra- 
tagem, in which you can play a romantic part, that 
will endear you to the young castaway.” 

Adrienne lifted her eyes to him with an eager, in- 
quiring look, and he continued : 

“ Listen, my daughter; you can visit the pri- 
soners if you like, and yet it must appear to be as if 
by stealth. I will instruct their jailer to tell them, 
when speaking of you, that this is the fitst voyage 
you have taken with me, and that you do not dream 
your father commands a pirate ship, he having 
threatened to throw overboard any person who shall 
betray his secret. This will arouse compassion for 
you, and give you a deeper interest in his eyes.” 

Hortense, the crafty waiting-maid, had already 
given the young girl some lessons as a diplomatiste, 
and intriguante, and she readily assented to her father's 
proposal. 

After forming plaus for future action, and weaving 
the spell of love around the captive, they parted; the 
girl seeking her pillow to dream of conquest, and the 
fulfilment of the prophecy, to which she had listened, 
while the pirate captain paced his cabin with a firm 
step and grim face. 

“Yes,” he muttered, “I have sworn it—Francois 
Marion shall be a pirate yet.” % 

The next morning the iron door of that dismal cell 
in the hold was softly opened, and by the light of a 
dim lamp she carried young Marion perceived the 
slight figure of Adrienne. 

She wore no gay skirt or velvet bodice, or glittering 
necklace, but her form was wrapped in a maize- 
coloured négligée bordered with the daintiest of white 
fur, and girdled at the waist by a heavy cord, its rich 
tassels sweeping the floor, like golden plumes. 

Her face was pale, the mournful expression of 
her eyes, and the careless hair sweeping her shoulders, 
heightened her forlorn appearance. Glancing around 
the cell, she said, brokenly : 

“It is true, then? I would not believe it till now; 
but, but—you are prisoners ?” 

“Yes, Adrienne,” replied Marion, drearily. 

“ Why, why, is this?” and she flitted towards him, 
and paused at his side. 

Ab! that was a hard question to answer, for the 
three captives believed her ignorant of her father’s 
guilt, and in their tender compassion would not have 
betrayed him for worlds. 

“ What has happened?” continued Adrienne; “ why 
have you been thrust in here ?” 

At length Marion found voice to falter: 

‘We have been so unfortunate as to offend Captain 
Roget, and he has seen fit to punish us by imprison- 
ment in the hold.” 

“ Strange, strange,” murmured Adrienne, “ for you, 
Frangois, have always been a great favourite with 
him. I do not understand it, and shall not rest till I 








know the cause and you are set at liberty.” 





“Nay, nay,” continued Marion, “for though we 
are grateful for your kindness, I am sure none of us 
could allow you to brave your father’s displeasare by 
such a course.” 

The girl’s eyes grew misty with tears, and drawing 
up her slight, erect figure, she said : 

“Do not try to shake my purpose, Frangois; I shall 
go to Captain Roget and demand to know the truth. 
Perhaps he has been misinformed, and you may have 
secret enemies on board the vessel, and I will not 
rs idle, when my father has been led to such injus- 

ce 


“T fear your efforts will be in vain,” observed 
Francis Marion, gravely. 

“Do not despond, Francois; you have often been 
in my father’s society, and when did you ever know 
him to refuse me anything I asked? Adieu! I will 
leave you now,” and her-hand fell for an instant, like 
a snow-flake, on Marion’s head, and she added, in a 
low tone, which rambled through the cell like the vi- 
bration of a wind-harp, “ Be assured Ishall soon re- 
turn to you with glad tidings,” and the fair vision 
glided away, casting back a long, yearning gaze at 
the young castaway, whom she was exerting every 
effort to inspire with a love equalling that which 
thrilled her own heart. 

(To be continued.) 


SSE 
VOICES—WHAT THEY INDICATE. 


THERE are light, quick, surface voices that involun- 
tarily seem to utter tue slang, ‘‘I won't do to tie to.” 
The man’s words may assure you of his strength of 
purpose and reliability, yet the tone contradicts his 


Then there are low, deep, strong voices, where tlie 
words seem ground out, as if the man owed humanity 
a grudge, and meant to pay it some day. The man’s 
opponents may well tremble, and his friends may trust 
his strength of purpose and ability to act. 

There is the coarse, boisterous, dictatorial tone, in- 
variably adopted by vulgar persons, who have not 
sufficient cultivation to understand their own in- 
significance, 

There is the incredulous tone, that is full of a 
covert sneer, or a secret “‘ You can’t dupe me ” intona- 
tion. 

There is the whining, beseeching voice that says 
“sycophant ” as plainly as if it uttered the word. It 
cajoles and flatters you—its words, “I love you; I 
admire you ; you are everything you should be.” 

Then there is the tender, musical, compassionate 
voice, that sometimes goes with sharp features (as 
they indicate merely intensity of feeling), and some- 
times with blunt features, but always with genuine 
benevolence. 

If you are full of affectation and pretence your voice 
proclaims it. 

If you are full of honesty and strength of purpose 
your voice proclaims it. 

If you are cold, and calm, and firm, and consistent, 
or fickle, and foolish, and deceptive, your voice will be 
equally truth-telling. 

You cannot wear a mask without its being known 
that you are wearing one. 

You cannot change your voice from a natural to an 
unnatural tone without its being known that you are 
doing so. 





BARRISTERS’ Fees.—Fees of twenty shillings, accord- 
ing to Jeaffreson’s “ Book about Lawyers,” were more 
generally paid to counsel under the Virgin Queen 
than in the days of her father ; but still half that fee 
was not thought too small a sum for an opinion given 
by her Majesty's Solicitor-General. Indeed, the ten- 
shilling fee was a very usual one in Elizabeth’s reign, 
and it long continued an ordinary payment for one 
opinion on a case, or for one speech in @ cause of no 
great importance and of few difficulties. It must be 
remembered that, at that time, the wages of a labourer 
were 3d.to4d. a day, and beef was 1d.to 14d. a 
pound. A ten-sbilling fee (temp. Hen. VIII.) was, in 
purchasing value atleast, equal to five guineas at the 
present time. 

PusLication or Banys.—The Bishop of Oxford 
asserts, says the Solicitors’ Journal, that the publica- 
tion of bannus of marriage should take place-in the 
Church service immediately after the Nicene Creed. 
Whether this error is adopted blindly or wilfully it 
ought to be authoritatively refuted—not only because 
from a man of such extensive learning as the bishop 
any statement comes with great authority, but also 
because an unanswered assertion of this sort tends to 
unsettle, in an unnecessary and hurtful manner, the 
minds of the public. We can only reiterate what has 
been already stated, namely, that the publication of 
banns is regulated by the Act 4 Geo. 1. ce. 76, s. 2, 
and that the proper interpretation of that section 
indicates that the proper time for their publication is 








immediately after the second lesson. 
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[{URAMAR, THE RESIDENCE OF THE EMPRESS OF MEXICO. ] 


THE MEXICAN QUESTION. 


By Europe, and England in particular, Louis 
Napoleon is taunted with having, by the failure of his 
attempt to found a “Latin empire” in the land of 
Montezuma, made the only great blunder of his 
eighteen years of rule. That England has had much 
to do with this failure no one can doubt, for, without 
question, during the great civil war in America it 
entered into the French Emperor’s calculation that 
England, with France, would recognize the South. 
Had this happened the state of affairs on the great 
continent would have had a far different aspect to 
that which they at present wear. Without entering 
upon the merits or demerits of the Monroe doctrine— 
in which our American cousins place such faith, and 
which simply means the annexation of the whole of 
North America—we may assert our belief that the 
failure of Louis Napoleon in Mexico isa catastrophe, 
not only to the Mexicans, but to the world. 

From the moment that Cortez and his iron-clad and 
well-mounted followers touched the soil, and, by the 
assassination of millions of the Aztec race, established 
Spanish dominion, this unhappy land has been one 
continual scene of riot and bloodshed. The hybrid 
successors of the conquerors have never been at peace 
among themselves, and, with a kind of dramatic jus- 
tice, a Nemesis has followed every succeeding genera- 
tion; even at the present moment that beautiful val- 
ley, so magnificent that it presents almost every cli- 
mate, and consequently the natural products of a 
world, and certainly abounds in mineral riches, and 
boasts a population of some seven millions, is torn 
asunder by civil war (and civil war among the de- 
scendants of the Conquistadors is carried on in the 
spirit of the Corsican vendetta), and this fresh civil 
war has been brought about—because with a “ dog-in- 
the-manger ” like feeling, the United States, and their 
government and press admit the fact, can never offer 
more than a protectorate power, will not permit a mon- 
archy on their continent ; albeit to this bleeding landa 
monarchy in this instance meant what the descéndants 
of the Conquistadors have never been able to achieve 
—progress, peace, unity, authority, vigour, security, 
and industry. A descendant of oneof these conquerors, 
himself a diplomatic representative at the court of St. 
James, andone of the great South American Republic, 
said to the present writer, ‘Alas! we have no his- 
tory; no, nothing but a record, a chronicle of rapine 
and bloodshed ;” yet once more have our American 
cousins brought, by their interference, this unhappy 
land to its status quo of disruption and anarchy. 





Ortega, Santa Anna, Juarez, are now, at the head of 
their various factions, disputing for and directing that 
which might have become a settled and great state 
beneath the ruleof a firmly seated government. 

Whether a country could ever have become settled 
under a constitutional government, its head being a 
member of so despotic a house as that of the Haps- 
burghs is another question. It is, however, as- 
suredly possible that Maximilian may have learned 
something by the misfortunes of his Imperial brother. 
But be that as it may, or rather might have been, it is 
pretty certain that the new Emperor, Maximilian (of 
whose government and prospects we gave an account 
in our article on the Mexican difficulty and Mata- 
moras in No. 180 of Tue Lonpon Reaper), has ab- 
dicated, and is on his way back to Europe, one 
American paper “suspects, to assume the throne of 
his brother, who, disgusted with his recent reverses, 
is to abdicate in his favour.” 

Of Maximilian himself the least that can be said 
is that nothing is known to his discredit; having 
been persuaded by the Emperor of the French to ac- 
cept the Imperial throne, and withal a guarantee of 
support, he has since well, and to the best of his 
power, endeavoured to fulfil his mission by consoli- 
dating and giving peace to that unhappy country. 

To do that he calculated, as we have said, on the 
support, moral, physical and pecuniary, of France. 
The French people, however, were unwilling to enter 
upon a war with America; thus the death blow to 
the Austrian Archduke’s hope of a Mexican empire 
came to him in a letter from the French Minister, 
January, 15, 1860. which ran as follows : 

“Mexico not being able to pay the troops which 
we keep upon her territory, it becomes impossible for 
us to keep them there. As for asking fresh credit of 
our country with this object, I have already explained 
myself to you on this head. AsI have told you, 
public opinion has pronounced with irrefragable au- 
thority that the liwit was reached. France would 
refuse to add anything, and the Emperor would not 
ask it.” 

With the hope of averting this threatened blow, 
the Empress Charlotte (Carlotta) undertook a 
voyage to Europe. The result of that voyage is un- 
happily known to the whole world. 

On Her Majesty’s arrival at Rome she was visited 
by the Pope at her hotel—the “Hotel de Rome,” in 
the Corso. Here the soldiers of the French and the 
Pontifical armies took turns in guarding the entrance 
of the palace, and in accompanying the Empress to 
church and in her walks. Some days after the 
Pope's visit it was returned by the Empress. She 





had at the Vatican a very long and important inter- 
view on the subject of Maximilian’s Mexican empire. 
It was on the occasion of this visit that she first 
exhibited symptoms of the malady with which she is 
now afilicted. The Empress is now under the most 
solicitous care at her chateau in Miramar, near Trieste 
(Austria), of which we this week give an illustration. 

Thus, unhappily, nay, in direst misery, has ended 
the attempt of the Arch-Duke Maximilian to found a 
Mexican empire, saddest of all being the terrible 
disease of the brain with which it has pleased heaven 
to afflict his wife. The amiable, accomplished, and 
beautiful, but unfortunate Carlotta, is sister to the 
present and daughter of the late King of the Belgians, 
and was named after King Leopold’s first wife, our 
Princess Charlotte of Wales, daughter of George IV. 

By way of conclusion, let us add that the influen- 
tial French newspaper, Le Journal des Debats, taking 
the same view we have given as to the real cause of 
the fall of the Mexican empire, says: 

“The fate of the empire has already been decided, 
and one may say with truth that if the abdication of 
Maximilian only dates from yesterday, the real date 
of his fall goes back much farther. The capture of 
Atlanta and Charleston, and the fall of Richmond 
mark his real fall; and. before, even, one might 
almost have read this fall between the lines of tho 
dispatches by which England and Russia refused 
to join the French Government in proposing a me- 
diation and an armistice between the North and 
South. The miscarriage of the Mexican enterprize 
rests, therefore, on the two errors of judgment which 
gave it birth.” 

The same journal, repudiating the accusation 
against the French people that they, by undue pres- 
sure, forced the Emperor Napoleon into breaking his 
understood contract with Maximilian, farther says: 

“ Instead of accusing the nation of weakness when, 
after all, it has only counselled avd approved a retreat 
so necessary that it would have been made in spite of 
public opinion, if it had been blind enough to blame 
it, why not admit that the Mexican enterprize rested 
on two opinions which have been proved by events to 
be incorrect ? The first was that the great majority 
of the Mexican population must regard with pleasure 
the establishment of a new throne, and that the mal- 
contents could be subjected without any great effort ; 
the second and most important for the future of the 
enterprize was that the American Union was irrevo- 
cably broken up, and that the South would get the 
best of it over the North, and serve as a barrier to the 
new empire. Such were the two conditions mise en 
scéne of the success of the enterprize; but while the 
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first was subsidiary, in the sense that with time, 
blood, and money, the dissidents might have been put 
down, the second condition was of capital importance, 
as the idea of foundingan empire at the gates of the 
restored United States, and at the cost of war with 
them, could enter into no one’s head.” 
=_——— 


GOLDEN ROD. 


Ir was the very last day at Seaview. Trunk# stood 
in the halls, locked and strapped, though everybody 


had kept some last box open, tosave some decora- 
tions for the evening. They were going to dance, 
and to make the affair as gay as one can ever make a 
last evening, with the subtle, prophetic sadness which 
always seems to haunt the air. 

Lu Haversham had hurried through her packing, 
and two hours after diuner she weut down into the 
hall, where she knew well enough someone waited 
for her. A handsome man looked up from the news- 
paper he was making pretence of reading, when he 
heard her foot on the stairs, and came forward to 
meet her. A great, noble-looking fellow he wea, with 
his Saxon face, clear blue eyes, fair curling heix, 
and lips that could be firm and proud enough, though 
just now their expression was winningly gentle and 
tender. 

Max Pembroke was a wan whom all women liked. 
Miss Haversham had meant to be an exception, and 
had treated him distantly when she first came to 
Seaview; but had ended by something little more 
than a flirtation, little less, perhaps, than a love af- 
fair with him, 

She had a good deal of worldly wisdom. She knew 
that she needed money, and had no certain of 
any. Her unele had brought her up as li and 
elegantly as if she had been his owa 
he should die to-morrow she wes not sure of 
enough to bay her He might have 
her some or he might not. He had never told 
her, and she to a brilliant messing had 
been the objeet and end of Ler social one 
thing her Unele and Aunt Haversham of her 
in returo for all their outlay in her 

It was a strange oversigiit on their part which had 
allowed her to come to Seaview, and be left there to 
her own devices. Mrs. Haversham had been ia 
mourning for her sister, and, of course, out of society. 
She did not care to let her niece go to any very gay 
place without her; and, just as they were settling 
their plans, some friends had begged for Miss Haver- 
sham’s company at Seaview, and her aunt and uncle 
had consented. 

To be sure, they might have been justified in trust- 
iog something to the common-sense of their niece. 
Lu was twenty, and had already proved herself te be 
anything but an easily impressed young woman ; and 
then she had been well instructed as to what the other 
contracting party in any matrimonial compact she 
might form was expected to bring. Miss Haversham 
was accustomed to reason about it very coolly and 
clearly. 

“If Z had anything,” she used to say to herself, 
“ marrying for love would be all very well. I would 
rather give a man a fortune than take one from 
him; but we all know people can’t live on air, and 
there must be money on one side or the other. So 
it’s very evident I can’t afford the luxury of falling in 
love with a poor young man.” 

She had known from the first that Max Pembroke 
was poor—that he had nothing but his old name, his 
handsome face, and fascinating manner, and a certain 
amount of talent for drawing, which always made his 
illustrations in demand, and on the proceeds of which 
he lived; for the last of his patrimony had been ex- 
pended by the time bis education was finished and he 
had established himself in his art. 

This knowledge that he was not matrimonially 
eligible, and the other fact that so many women 
raved about him, had, as I said, made her very distant 
towards him at first, and she was utterly at a loss as 
to what had brought about the change, and established 
their more than friendly relations. She knew well 
enough that be meant to ask her before they parted for 
some pledge of constaney, and she had settled her 
own course in her mind. 

She did not ask herself hot much she cared about 
lim, or whether she were likely ever to care as much 
for anyone else. She preferred to keep these points 

ut of sight, and consider only the manifest im- 
possibility of marrying without the means to supply 
the demands of fashionable life, and she bad never 
thought, in those days, of any other kind of life as 
possible. 

So she had a purpose this afternoon. She meant 
to make him see the matter as she did, and she meant 
to make him see it before he had subjected himself to 
the pain of hearing, or her the pain of saying “no.” 

She nodded gaily as she met him, and said a few 
merry words ag they went down the steps together ; 
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but he was in no lively mood, and her gay sallies 
provoked no rejoinder. 

So she walked on, thinking how to begin what she 
had to say, feeling conscious all the while that he was 
looking down on her with a gaze she dared not meet. 

So she looked down also, removing the leaves from 
her path with her sun-shade, and feeling a little 
less at ease than her wont was. 

“ It is so good of you,” he said; at last, ‘to give 
me one more walk, busy as I know you are to-day, 
among these dear old scenes. I believe every one of 
them is photographed on my heart and brain. I think 
I shall never forget a single tree, or one of these old 
rocks, or how the tide comes up among those crags, or 
the sunset flushes in sky and sea. ‘There is only one 
thing makes a man’s memory so clear—one thing 
which I have learned this summer, for the first time.” 

Lu Haversham trembled a little. She felt a long- 
ing to hear what he had to say—to let him go on. 
Something told her that her whole life would hold no 
sweeter memory than he was offering her then. 

She must have cared for him more thapm she bad 

elge these low words, this tender, 
tone, would uot be so dangerously sweet. 
ber course beforehand, and she 


r 
chosen lord a better wife, for ha 
with you under the trees at Seaview.” 

He stopped, right in the path where they were 
walking, and took both her hands in his, 

* Look at me,” he said, almost sternly. 

She looked up at him, her dark cheeks crimson, her 
great brown eyes telling him what she meant he 
should never know, ber lips tempting him with the 
ripe sweetness another man's money was to buy 
some day. 

“If it were not for this—this worldly wisdom, this 
cursed prudence, you would have loved me,” he said, 
after he had read the story in her eyes. “ Very well 
—I shall not envy the man who wilt be your hus- 
band. I would not exchange with him.” 

“Your words are not choice,” she said, with an in- 
dignant tone and glance, but at the same time a 
grieved quiver of lip and eyelash. 

He released her hands and bowed courteously. 

“If I forgot myself, pardon me, Miss Haversham. 
It will not happen again.” 

Then he commenced talking about other subjects ; 
the foliage beginning to change; the autumn flowers 
along the paths; some illustrations he was making 
for a book of poems; the people they had met at 
Seaview ; steering clear, very carefully, of all dan- 
gerous themes, 

Somehow Miss Haversham had succeeded almost 
too well for her own pleasure. 

Sbe wished he had not uaderstood her so quickly, 
or not obeyed her so readily. 

She longed to hear him say, once, how well he 
loved her; though that was the very thing she had 
prevented him from saying. 

She was too proud a woman, however, to take any 
steps backward; besides, she understood perfectly 
that she had done the only wise thing. 

So’ she seconded his attempts at talking about in- 
different matters, and grew all the time more vexed 
to see how easi'y he seemed to find it. 

On the way home he gathered a handful of golden 
rod, selecting carefully the richest and fullest blos- 


oms. 

“ Will you wear some of these to-night ?” he asked, 
her. “The flower should suit you, for there is no 
sentiment about it, and its name suggests the quality 
which most commends an object to your taste, I 
want to see how this splendid orange will look ia 
your dark hair.” 

“Yes, I will wear them,” she said, putting out her 
hand for the blossoms. “I like them+they are 
royal. I wonder who will gather golden red for me 
next year ?” 

“T will, if I am alive, and you are not married.” 

She had made the remark in a half-pensive strain, 
not expecting any answer, and his words, so earnestly 
spoken, half startled her. 


“You will forget,” she said, trying to be carelessly 
gay. “Nothing would surprise me so much as that 
a man should havea memory a year long.” 

“ Perhaps, then, I shall have the pleasure of sur- 
prising you,” 

She laughed, and shook her head as she ran up the 
steps of the hotel, with the flowers in her hand; but, 
once in her own room, she felt no inclination to laugh 
—she knew that something sadder than tears was in 
her heart. 

She had never dreamed that she cared so much for 
Max Pembroke. 

When she had made her plans for letting him knew 
that she could be no poor man’s wife it had all seemed 
easy enough ; but now she felt as if in some strange 
way hope had swept out of her life, and she-was in- 
different about her future—cared not what stars 
might shine in her sky, since one star would rise for 
ler no more. 

Ske roused herself at last to dress for evening. She 
meant to look well this last night. 


neck and 
But she | marble. 
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Pembroke’s eyes kindled a little as he came to 


comptes him. 
} about her that a 


et 


thought her, there was 
grace, a subtler charm. 


z 


aid It was not his way to pay 
complica excopt ith bi ye. 


kept close beside ber, however, the entire even- 
ing, danced with no one else, and people began—just 
now when the matter was all settled between the two 
most interested, and the flirtation, if you do not care 
to call it by any better name, was at an end—to say 
how desperately matters were going on between Miss 
Haversham and Pembroke. Really things were at 
last beginning to look serious. 

It was midnight when Lu went upstairs, and sbe 
went with some words.that Pembroke had been sing- 
ing, ribging in herears: 

My heart is heavy, my heart is cold, 

And that, proves dross which I counted gold; 

I watch no longer your curtain'’s fold— 

The window is dark, and the night is cold, 
And the. story for ever told, 

Was the story for ever told? Had she lost some- 
thing she would seek for vainly and with tears some 


day ? 

She looked out of her window towards the sea that 
lay tossing beneath the September moor. She had 
chosen her room for this same glimpse of that wide 
waste of waters. 

Tt meant eternity to her, because it stretehed awa 
into a boundless mystery which seemed infinite. 
had preached her sermons subtler and’ more searching 


t 


than any preacher's voice would ever utter. Her 
worldly aims, her petty cares of this life, always 
shrank into insignificance when she looked from that 
window. 

Looking out now, it seemed to her as if this world 
were finished to her, and standing on the shore of some 
other fife, she could measure calmly what she had 
—— this. And she asked herself had she done 
wel 

There might be greater men in the world than Max 
Pembroke, and better men, possibly, but she had lived 
more than twenty years without ever finding one 
whose heart made answer to her heart as she knew 
that his might. 

She felt, without him, a curious sense of incom- 
pleteness. She knew there were things sho could say 
to him that she should never say to anyone else. Gay, 
handsome fellow that he was, she knew his nature 
was honest, and fearless, aud reverent—that he looked 
towards eternity with an unshrinking gaze, a heart 
full of hope and of worship—and she longed for his 
hand to hold here, his strength to sustain her weak- 
ness, when she should go down into the valley of 
shadows, and drift out on the unknown sea. 

She felt there might have been between them the 
bond of an eternal love, and she had sacrificed it for 
this world’s mess of pottage. J 

From the unquiet, shimmering sea a voice seemed 
to come whispering, as he had sung, of @ story for 
ever told "—her life’s story, of which she had made - 
a failure so soon. 

At last she felt the damp chill of the night pens- 
trating her veins, saturating her garments. She got 





up and shut her window. 
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Shutting out the white moon ari tossing sea, she 
seemed to have shut.out with ®2¢)3 poe of her pain. 


She grew more hopeful. ‘iter all, what she had 
done need not be final. She would seo him egain the 
next morning. 


She could not ask him to ca}i on her in town; and 
the coming winter would give her changes epough, if 
she wanted them, to show him thatshe had changed 
her mind. 

But did she want them ? 

Now that she had turned away from her preacher 
she, began to grow worldly again; and to wonder if 
there were anything in love which would make up 
for the sacrifice of three-fourths of the things which 
she bad been brought up to think necessary to 
her happiness? Sle would goto sleep, and let the 
future answer. 

She went down to a late breakfast the next morn- 


ng. 

Ser train did not go till eleven, and she finished 
her packing, and put on her travelling gear before she 
left her reom. 

‘** So Pembroke is gone ?” 

She heard someone ask this question ag she went 
downstairs, and she felt her heart stand still while 
she waited for the answer. 

‘“Pembreke? Yes, He said he had business to,see 
te which wouldn’t let him wait for the late train; so 
he was off at eight o’cloek.” 

She was-thankful that she had heard the news, and 
got over the spasm it caused her when no investigat- 
ing eyes were taking note of her. 

When she got downstairs and joined the group at 
the door she was able to hear the same tidings over 
again quite unmoved, and answer gaily, as her wont 
waste all gallies about him. 

She had not been back in town more than three 
weeks pefore she saw in the columns of a litevery 
paper, under the head of ‘' Personal,” en announce, 
ment that Londen publishers of a certain poet, desir- 
ing to issuea volume with illustrations, had artanged 
with Pembroke for the designs, and he had gone 
abroad to confer on the subject with the autliory, and 
to study the poems at his leisure among the scenes 
where they were written. 

He was likely to remain away for some time, for he 
had the prospect of numerous commissiens, 

She either did not feel anything, or she would vot 
let herself know what she felt, 

She read the passage as she would have read a 
similar item about any other artist, and she went 
with her Aunt Haversham to do some shoppipg, and 
displayed in it more than her usual taste and skill, 

She had a gay season that winter--kept herself too 
busy and too tired to think much. 

Fortunately, in the set in which she moved, 
Pembroke, the artist, was little kyown, and there 
was not much danger of heariug his name mentioned, 

She had one trunk into whieh she never looked, 
She bad thrust into it, hurriedly, the last day of 
September all her tokens of Seaview—a carved box, 
among other things, which held the withered sprays 
of golden rod which had been his last gift. 

Soon Miss Haversham began to see that for her 
there was something very special going on. She had 
met a few times in seciety, during the last winter, 
one Lowell Revere. He had a sense of what was due 
to him as a Revere, as a denizen of Beacon Hill A 
fine, cool dignity pervaded his manners. You know 
without being told what his features were-—-the high 
head, the Roman nose, the dark, haughty eyes, the 
thin, passionless, proud lips. He was @ man whom 
the world delighted to honour. 

Miss Haversham felt this in London, where he 
bloomed, so to speak, as an exotic. His attentions 
conferred honour, like a patent of nobility; and she 
began unconsciously to set a higher value on herself 
when she found that she was singled out as their 
reeipient. 

He did not make love to her at all. For love- 
making, as it is generally understood, he was too 
cool and too dignified. But he sought no other 
woman’s side—he drove and rode with her; and— 
crowning glory—his mother and sisters called op her, 
and showed themselves ready to make her welcome. 

Mrs. Revere and her daughters were not handsome. 
There bad been something very charming in the 
mother's face, long ago, when she was Fanny Lowell, 
but marriage and maternity, and the Revere dignity 
to support, had gradually worn it away, and she was 
as lifeless and proper now as a lay figure hung with 
cashmeres, and glittering at proper hours with dia- 


monds. 

Miss Revere and Miss Margaret were like their 
brother—like him in pride and in dignity, as well as 
in the haughty Roman features. 

They were not of Lu Haversham’s kind, She felt 
chilled when she sat with them in their orderly, 
6} t rooms, or drove with them, at sober pace, in 
their faultlessly well-appointed family carriage. 

But if the undertaking of conforming to their ways 





and keeping up to their mark were arduous, the 
honour of being invited to do so was proportionally 
great, 

So she accepted their proffered courtesies, and con- 
formed herself as well as she could to their standard. 
To say that her uncle and aunt were gratified would 
be to put it very mildly indeed. They had social 
tact enough not to display any undue exhilaration ; 
but their niece, if no one else, understood perfectly 
their secret but exulting satisfaction, 

“ Has it*oceurred to. you, my dear,” said Mrs. 
Haversham, one day, attempting extreme dignity, 
“that Mr. Revere’s attentions are very marked, 
and that you are likely soon to be obliged to answer 
to him the most important question of your life ?” 

“The importance of the question depends, I sup- 
pose, on my reply,” Miss Haversham answered, 
perversely, ‘‘A woman’s rejected suitors are not 
usually of any especial consequence to her future.” 

“ Rejected!” Mrs. Haversham put up both hands, 
as if to ward off a blow, and a look of blank horror 
crossed her face. “ Have you been flirting with Mr. 
Revere?” 

“Hardly, I think the affair has been rather too 
cool and stately on both sides to be called a flirtation. 
Mr. Revere is not given to sentiment.” 

“ Mr, Revere's attentions are an honour-—-an honour 
you will do well to.estimate at its full value, How 
many such opportunities do you think are likely to 
offer themselyes in the life of one girl—not an heiress, 
and not a great beauty, either 2” 

A look like steel came into Lu Haversham’s eyes, 
but she controlled her temper perfectly as sho 
answered: 

* You have baen so kind, Aunt Haversham, you 
aud my uncle, that you have made me forget that I 
was poor, But do | burdea you enough te make you 
in a hurry to marry me eff, without regard to whether 
I love the man or hate him?” 

Mrs. Haweraham was kind-hearted, and a feeling of 

nitence took possession of her when she saw Lu’s 
white face. got up and kissed her, 

“Vou are ons daughter,” she said, “our own 
flaughter. You will never bea burden, if you stay 
with us for ever. Byt you cannot wonder that we 
peat to seo you do as well as possible for your- 


Lu returned the kiss, 

“T will not disappoint you if I can help it,” she 
paid, in a low, tremulous voice, and thea she went out 
of the room. 

It was the 29th. of September, and old memories 
were haunting her like ghosts. 

Just one year ago that day she had walked with 
Max Pembroke at Seaview, and he. had gathered 
golden pod for her hair. 

He had promised to gather it again for her this 
ear, if she were unmairied still, Then she thought 
itterly what wastes of waters rolled between them— 

what other tide, bitterer and yet more pathless, swept 
them apart. 

That afternoon she drove upon the beach with Mr. 
Revere, and he asked her to be bis wife, 

His manner never varied from its cool, calm dignity. 
His words were admiring and respectful, rather than 
fervent, 

If they had come yesterday she would have said 
yes, most likely, without farther consideration; for 
in this offer the very things she bad coveted, the very 
things whose attainment she had set before herself as 
the one thing needful, were laid at her feet~—all of 
them, and more. 

But she had been walking, in thought, with Pem- 
broke, among the asters and golden rod at Seaview, 
even while she listened to Mr. Revere’s courtly words ; 
and she could not bring herself to make him the pro- 
mise he asked until this memorable day was over. 

“T will tell you to-morrow,” she said, when he 
waited for her answer. ‘‘It is a question which in- 
volves too much to be decided hastily.” 

And Mr, Revere, sure enough of his triumph in the 
ead, admired her sense and dignity, and talked tran- 
quilly about Ruskin and Turner, as they drove home 
through the crimson sunset. 

When Miss Haversham opened the door of her 
room she saw a box upon her table strongly tied, 
and with railway labels on it. 

Her heart gave a great bound, She wrenched at 
the cords, and tore them off. 

When the. cover was removed she saw @ moss 
basket, nicely packed, filled with sprays of golden 
rod ; and, lying on it, a little note, which she epened, 
and read only these words : 

“IT promised you 9 golden rod on the 29th of Sep- 
tember, this year, if you were still unmarried. I came 
back from over the seas to keep my word, and show 
you that one. man has ‘a momory a year long.’” 

She would have known tie handwriting, even if 
she had not. been puporabasing, all day, the promise 
which seemed soa i. ible of fulfilment. 


m 
Was it possible, that the old story had not been 








“for ever told”—that for her there was still “ place 
for repentance ” ? 

The next morning she gave Mr. Revere an answer 
which surprised him. 

There was a uew and sweet Lumility in her manner 
which almost charmed him into forgiving her, in spite 
of his anger. 

“T know that you will have a right to despise me,” 
she said, after she had told him that she could not be 
his wife. ‘‘I know that I have given you reason to 
expect different answer, and until yesterday I meant 
if you offered me this honour to accept it. But I have 
been searching my own heart, and I have found that 
one old memory had power enough to keep me from 
being to you a loyal, loving wife, and you are too noble 
to bear to live with any other.” 

Mr. Revere forbore entreaties or reproaches. 

Ile was too proud for the one, too truly a gentleman 
for the other. 

He did not refuse either to take the little hand put 
out to him so pleadingly. 

He did not know it himself, but Lu Haversham had 
dene him good. 

He would have more faith in love hereafter, more 
respect for all women, because this one had been true 
to herself. 

Miss Havers)am went from her interview with him 
to one scarcely less trying with her aunt. 

Tu it she told the truth, and the whole truth. 

Mrs. Haversham found it useless to blame, as it 
was, to her nature, impossible to approve, 

The next day she took her niece back to London, 

It seemed as if some fairy kept Max Pembroke ad- 
vised of Miss Haversham’s movements, 

She had not been at home a week before, one even- 
ing, his card was brought up to her. 

he happened to be dressed as he had seen her last, 
in black. 

She waited a moment to put the golden rod, which 
careful tending had kept fresh, in her hair. 

Then she went down, looking again a radiant queen, 
whom the crown of dusky gold suited well. 

When the first greetings were over he touched the 
blossoms in hey hair, 

“Did you weartbem to give mecourage ?” be asked, 
looking into her eyes. 

“T wore them,” she said, softly, “because I loved 
them—because I Lave found they are the ouly gold 
worth @ heart-beat—that the things I used to think 
necessary were only pleasant, not vital.” 

“ And you are ready to do without them, and trust 
to-me to keep waut aud care away from the woman I 
lave? Are you mine, mine?” 

He was holding her close, and looking straight into 
her face, where the blushes burned. 

She gave him @ smile, in which ker soul was fused 
like a pearl. ; 

“Tf you want me, ‘ Yes,’” 

“You shall never be sorry, while heaven gives wo 
life to love you,” 

And she never has been, L. C. M. 





JAMES Ratcuirr,a City policeman, but now one 
of the pensioners of the City Police Fuad, has come 
into possession of funded property to the amount of 
£125,000, besides an estate which realizes £3,900 per 
annum. 

Mopern Sacririce.—Dr. Lankester lately told a 
coroner's jury that the annual number of females in 
England whose death was caused by burning was 
8,000, and that 10,000 received severe injuries from 
the same cause: an awful sacrifice this on the shrine 
of fashion, for the greater number of these accidents 
of fire to women may be set down to the idol Crino- 
line! 

Macniricent blocks of crystallized sulphur, dug at 
Hidvena, have arrived from Bagdad for the Paris Ex- 
hibition, with specimens of essence of petroleum, of 

arls, of pit coal, and of broidered stuffs. From 

osul five species of marble, twelve specimens of 
minerals, several antiquities from Nineveh, and 
marbles from the spot called “ Yournong the Prophet,” 
with inscriptions in undeciphered hieroglyphices, !:ave 
arrived. On one of these marbles there is an eagle's 
head, with a wing on its back. Wines, gold and 
silver, stuffs and carpets are expected from Diarbekir, 

Woman.—I have always remarked (says an old 
traveller) that women, in all countries, are civil and 
obliging, tender and humane; that they are ever in- 
clined to be gay and cheerful, timorous and modest ; 
and that they do not hesitate, like men, to perform 
@ generous action, Not haughty, not arrogant, not 
supervilious,they are full of courtesy and {ond of sogiety ; 
more liable, in general, to err than man, but in gene- 
ral, also, more virtuous, and performing more good 
actions than he. To a woman, whether civilized 
or savage, I never addressed myself in the language 
of decency and friendship without receiving a decent 
and friendly answer. With manit has often been 
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otherwise. In wandering over the barren plains of 
inhospitable Denmark, through honest Sweden, frozen 
Lapland, rude and churlish Finland, vast Russia, and 
the wide-spread regions of the wandering Tartar— 
if hungry, dry, cold, wet, or sick, the women have 
ever been friendly to me, and uniformly so. And to 
add to this virtue, so worthy the appellation of bene- 
volence, their actions have been performed in so free 
and kinda manner that if I were dry I drank the 
sweetest draught, and if hungry I ate the coarsest 
morsel, with a double relish. . 





OLIVER DARVEL. 
_—@——_—__. 
CHAPTER XXVL 

Tue subterranean apartment in which Oliver had 
passed the latter hours of the night communicated 
with a natural cavern, which, for ages, had been used 
by the lords of Hillbausen as a terture-chamber. 

This place had long been disused, for the two last 





_ owners of the place had been humane women, who 


ordered the fearful place to be closed. 

jut Prince Ernest was aware of its existence, and 
a liberal bribe to an old retainer of the family had 
opened itto him on this occasion. 

The cavern was irregularly shaped, and from the 
rude recesses that lined its walls ghastly iren instru- 
ments protruded, which had brought such anguish of 
body to many a tortured wretch as only ended in 
death. 

Conspicuous among these was one more terrible 
than all the rest. 

It was the majestic statue of a beautiful woman, 
with the soft and smiling beauty of a young girl in 
the bloom of life. 

The arms of this vampire were so arranged that 
when the victim was forced to step upon the pedestal 
on which she stood they suddenly closed upon him, 
burying in his body innumerable daggers, which 
pierced his veins, and left him, held as in a vice, te 
bleed slowly to death with that sweet face smiling 
down serenely upon him, thus intensifying the torture 
by affording the wretched ereature time to compre- 
hend all his helpiessness, all the horrors of his fate. 

A table stood in the centre of the floor, and beside it, 
as Oliver expected, sat Prince Ernest and the baron. 

In the background was a tall figure wearing a crape 
mask, and the man who had brought Oliver thither 
was disguised in a similar manner. 

‘Those are the torturers,” he mentally groaned, 
and he tried to forma prayer for deliverance from 
the wretched strait in which he was placed, but in 
the bewildered state of his mind he could think of 
nothing save the terrible trial that awaited him. 

Prince Ernest motioned towards a third seat in front 
of the table, and with more courtesy than he had 
hitherto displayed said: 

“ Sit down, M. Ledru, and listen carefully to what 
I am about to say to you. I speak in French, as it is 
best understood by you, and will be unintelligible to 
my attendants.” 

He paused till Oliver had seated himself, and then 
went on: 

“ My purpose in bringing you hither is not now to 
inquire where the child is to be found, asI am as well 
informed on that subject as you are. My object in 
gaining this interview is to impress on your mind that 
the letter you received from Herman by the hands of 
Fritz is genuine. It is necessary that it shall be 
shown by you to a great lady and the truth of its 
statements vouched for. Do you understand what is 
required of you ?” 

“I scarcely think Ido, sir. Your emissary would 
not be likely to bring me a genuine letter from 
Herman, and I am afraid the one in question was 
manufactured for the purpose it served. I know 
ncthing of the child concerning whom I have so often 
been questioned, but the news of her death, coming 
from such a source, I must be permitted to doubt. 
Had she been really dead you would not again have 
seized upon me in this lawless manner.” 

An expression of scornful anger swept over the 
face of Prince Ernest, but he controlled the outburst 
of his rage, and contemptuously replied : 

‘In this goodly land princes are a law unto them- 
selves. I shall make you feel the full extent of my 
power, unless you prove amenable to my commands. 
But it is not my wish to threaten you; I would far 
rather reward than torture. I will leave my uncle to 
explain, however, for he understands the art of influ- 
encing others better than I do.” 

At these words the baron removed from his lips the 
pipe he had been lazily smoking, and the prince left 
his seat and walked restlessly to and fro, while, in his 
must mellifluous tones, the old gentleman said : 

“My dear young friend, I hope that you think it 
the bounden duty of every man to promote matri- 
monial concord between those who are united for 
‘weal or woe.” 


Finding that he paused for a reply, Oliver presently 
said: 

“To an abstract question like that I might perhaps 
reply yes, but I am ata loss to know how I am to 
promote the wedded felicity of anyone.” 

“T shall make it my business to enlighten you, 
monsieur. I will state the case plainly, as I wish 
you to have a clear comprehension of it. My nephew, 
there, has just married a high-strung woman who 
has been made to suspect that he has wilfully de- 
ceived her as to the death of the child concerning 
whom we have so injudiciously tormented you. New, 
you can set this right, for you have the assurance 
from Herman's own hand that the Lady Irene is dead 
and buried, and all that is required of you is to de- 
clare to the Princess of Berchtols that the letter you 
have in your ion was certainly written by 
him, and its statements can be relied on as true. Thus 
you will serve yourself, and preserve peace between 
my nephew and his wife.” 

Oliver listened with earnest attention, and at the 
close of this h he asked : 

“If I could be wrought on to bear witness to a 
falsehood like that, what assurance should I have 
that I should be permitted to go on my way safe and 
unharmed, after aiding you to deceive the princess?” 

“You must take your chances, but faith would be 
kept with you. I can safely assure you of that, for 
the child has ceased to be a bugbear to us. She is 
really dead, as you will learn from Herman himself 
whenever he finds means to communicate with you. 
The Duchess of Lindorf now lies almost at the point 
of death, brought to that extremity by the news of 
her daugl:ter’s decease.” 

To this announcement Oliver incredulously replied: 
“Tf this be true the Princess of Berchtols must also 
be aware of it. Then why was it necessary to 
drag me here to confirm her belief in an event you 
could so easily have proved to her without me?” 

“It is not necessary that I should explain to you 
the motives that actuated my nephew in his course to- 
wards you. This muchI will say—the princess is 
not a reasonable person; she has heard of the child’s 
death, but an absurd anonymous letter causes her to 
suspect the truth of the story, and it has become ne- 
cessary to set her doubts at rest, fantastic as they may 
appear. The simplest method of doing this is to show 
her the letter from Herman, and assure her that it is 
genuine.” 

“ And if I decline to do this what is to be the al- 
ternative?” 

The baron motioned with his pipe towards a rack 
which stood dark and frowning in a recess, and com- 
posedly said: 

“You will be stretched on that till your sinews 
strain, and if you still care more for the truth than for 
your own safety, you will be thrust into the embrace 
of that beautiful vampire, who will drain your heart’s 
blood at her leisure.” 

Oliver shuddered and changed colour. 
dently said : 

“If the fate of the child were not settled, beyond 
a doubt you would not really risk taking my life.” 
“Certainly not; but since it is settled, what then, 
my friend? If you need that last proof of the truth 
of my assertions you can easily have it, for we shall 
no longer be tender with you on the score of the secret 
you were supposed to guard. That now belongs to 
us, and the grave of the child already has flowers 
growing above it. We no longer ask you where she 
is to be found, but require a new service at your hands 
for which you will be liberally rewarded. Unless it 
is performed you will be as severely punished. Re- 
flect, monsieur, how serious a thing it is to find one’s 
life or limbs of no more value than a forest twig that 
can be broken at will.” 

After a few moments of perturbed thought Oliver 
replied : 

“If I had any assurance of ultimate escape from 
the snare you have spread for me I might, perhaps, 
consider your proposal. But if I declare the letter 
sent to me as from Herman to be genuine, after serv- 
ing your turn, I may be quite as hardly dealt with as 
if I had refused.” 

The baron’s calmness seemed suddenly to desert 
him, and he angrily said: 

“You are a very difficult person to make terms 
with, M. Ledru. There are arguments at my com- 
mand infinitely more potent than words, and it may 
be as well to try them before wasting any more 
breath on one as obstinate as you have already been 
proved.” 

Before Oliver could make any reply, at a sign from 
the baron, the two attendants moved swiftly forward, 
and in spite of his struggles bound him securely to 
the rack. 

They then paused, and looked to the baron for far- 
ther orders. 

He resumed his pipe, leisurely emitted a few puffs 
of smoke from his lige, and then said: 


He impru- 





“ Give a gentle turn, my men—just enough to make 





every bone in his body ache, I think that a few 
hours of such discipline will be sufficient to bring him 
to his senses.” 

The order was promptly obeyed, and after a few 
moments the exquisite torture of his constrained posi- 
tion thrilled through ever nerve in the unfortunate 
prisoner’s frame. 

He did not cry out, for his mind was yet firm and 
}elear, and with the despairing wish that he might die 
before his tormentors returned Oliver resigned him- 
self to the endurance of the suffering from which 
there seemed to be no escape. 

The four men left him alone, and as the moments 
passed slowly on his) anguish, both of body and 
mind, seemed to increase. 

An hour passed, and the strained*position in which 
he was bound became so insupportable that he could 
not restrain the groans of suffering that forced their 
way to his lips. 
it really be meant to leave him there to perish 
alone? He began to believe that such was the inten- 
tion of his captors, when a <> oases beside him, 
and a soft, low-toned voice spoke: 

“Poor fellow— poor fellow; it is sad to bo 
brought to such @ pass as this... Herr Darvel, are you 
insensible, or do you understand what I am saying to 
‘ou ?” 
, Oliver made an effort to see the speaker, and as she 
bent forward he recalled the face he had dimly 
seen in the steward’s cottage on the night before his 
escape from Berchtols. ; 
He faintly asked : 
“ Who are you, and whence do you come? How 
have you learned my true name ?” 
“T heard it from my kinsman, Franz Herman, who 
no longer speaks of you as M. Ledru. I am Katrina, 
the cousin of the man who saved your life on that 
fearful night at Berchtols. I have made my »way 
hither at the command of the Duchess of Lindorf. [ 
bring ta you her injunctiens to save yourself by as- 
serting Shything that may be demanded of you. Tho 
daughter can no longer be injured by anything you 
may say.” 
“Tt is true, then, that the child is dead. But how 
have you gained admittance here?” 

‘* Hugel is my lover ; he is trusted by the prince, 
so I found a way to get te you. He cted me 
how to turn this crank to give you more ease. There 
—now wecan speak together more comfortably.” 

The sudden relaxation of the strained — in 
which he had so long been held afforded Oliver the 
most exquisite relief. 

The girl had brought wiue with her, which she held 
to his lips, and when the deadly faintness from which 
he was suffering was in some measure relieved sho 
com onately said : 

“You seem very weak, Herr Darvel, but as I can- 
not remain much longer you must hear what I have 
to say. I beg that you will first listen to me while I 
read aloud what my cousin Herman has written to 
ou.” 

4 “Then he has not deserted me. I am listening ; 
pray go on, for I shall perfectly understand you. If 
you have anything to say that can enable me to re- 
lease myself from this suffering I shall be only too 
thankful.” 

“ T have only my lady’s commands to lay on you, 
and she is most anxious that you shall avail yourself 
of any chance to escape from the indignities to which 
Prince Ernest will subject you to bend you to his 
will. When I have read what my cousin says you 
will understand better the only course that he thinks 
will be expedient for you.” 

“ Where is Herman, and how long is it since you 
saw him ?” 

“ Hoe is not very far off. After he left Berchtols I 
was sent here in disgrace; three days ago he came 
hither to see me, and a few hours afterwards the prince 
sent on a courier with orders to have the house pre- 
pared for the reception of his bride. My cousin con- 
cealed himself in the neighbourhood, but he has man- 
aged to find out all that has happened here.” 

“With you in the house that was no difficult 
matter.” 351 
“No, not very; and now, with your permission, I 
will read my letter, monsieur.” 

She drew from the pocket of her apron a small en- 
velope without any address, aud proceeded to read the 
following lines: 

“Mr. Darvel,—My cousin, Katrina, who is worthy 
of trust, will be the bearer of this. It is the most 
earnest wish of the duchess that you shall suffer no 
more in a cause into which you have been so strangely 
and unwillingly dragged. She desires that you will 
make with your enemies on the easiest terms 
for yourself, for it matters little now what you say to 
them, or for them. 

“ All is lost! The heiress of Lichtenfelsisdead, and 
if the new Princess of Berchtols doubt the fact, as- 
sure her of its trath from my authority. I have also 
endeavoured to infuse doubts in Lady stertrude’s 
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mind on another score I have since regretted. She 
is too impetuous a woman to be tortured with im- 
punity, I feel the sincerest sympathy for her, and I 
am sorry that I tried to make her unhappy, only that 
she might torment her husband. 

“The story Isent her of a rival is now without foun- 
dation, for my foster-sister, Erminia Rosen, who was 
once the beloved of Prince Ernest, is no longer in the 
way of anyone. The ship in which she sailed for 
Canada was wrecked, and she and her young son 

rished. 

“ Thus fate seems to delight in clearing all ob- 
struction from the path of the Prince of Berchtols. 
You can use this letter to effect your own deliverance. 
Prince Ernest will give much to have the mind of 
his wife disabused of the suspicions I have taken 
pains to infuse into it through my anonymous com- 
munications, and you can make your own terms with 
him. 
“Since the Lady Irene is really dead there will be 
no motive for following you up, even if they still 
persist in the belief that you are Eugéne Ledru. Your 
friend, Franz HERMAN.” 

Oliver listened with intense interest, and when 
Eatrina paused he quickly asked : 

“Are you quite sure the letter you have just read 
was written by Herman?” 

“Sure! Why, of course I am, for my cousin placed 
itin my own hands not two hours agg, and commanded 
me to use all my influence with Hugel te get admitted 
to you. To serve you I came hither at a great risk 
to myself, and I hope, Herr Darvel, that you do not 
think I would play you false.” 

There was a tone of injured feeling in her voice, 
and Oliver hastened to say : 

“Pardon me, Fraulein; but so many deceptions 
have been played off on me since I became entan- 
gled in this wretched business that I scarcely know 
whom to trust. I believe your assurance, and 
I thank you with all my heart for venturing so much 
in my behalf.” 

“Then you will actas my cousin wishes?” 

“ What else is left me? Besides, 1 am not unwil- 
ling to perform the service that Herman asks of me. 
Ican now comply with the commands of the prince 
with a clear conscience.” 

She thrust the letter in his breast, and said . 

“Then you will be quite safe. Adieu, monsieur; it 
will not be long before the baron will come hither to 
learn what course you will take. Iam certain that 
you will save yourself; but, should they prove false 
to their promises, my cousin will find the means of as- 
sisting you again. Be sure that you shall not be left 
to perish without an attempt to rescue you being 
made.” 

The last words were uttered as Katrina receded from 
his side; but in the position in which he was bound 
Oliver could not see at what point she disappeared. 

Mind and body both relieved from the painful ten- 
sion in which they had so long been held, Oliver at 
length fell asleep, and dreamed that he was again in 
his native land seated beside his beloved Mabel, her 
hand clasped in his own, and her tender eyes suffused 
with tears, as she listened to the story of the sufferings 
he had borne. 

From this pleasant delusion he was aroused by the 
entrance of the baron, who sat down near him, and,. 
after puffing at his everlasting pipe for many moments, 
at length calmly inquired: 

“ How is it with you now, my young friend? Have 
you learned wisdom from suffering, or are you still 
obstinately determined to perish in the cause of what 
you call truth? Bah! the people of this generation 
have stopped up the well at the bottom of which the 
fable says it is to be found. Come, enlighten me now 
«+ to what conclusion you have arrived at. Shall 
the beautiful vampire banquet on your blood, or will 
you accept freedom in exchange for the trifling ser- 
vice my nephew requires at your hands ?” 

Oliver frankly replied : 

“Unbind me, and I will trust to your promises so 
far, at least, as to test their value, by consenting to 
do what the Prince of Berchtols demands. If | be 
permitted to see the princess alone, I will show her 
the letter Fritz brought to me as from Herman, and 
I will furthermore convince her that the information 
it contains is true.” 

“ Oh, ho!” laughed the fat baron; “ the bone-setter 
has done your business, as I thought it would. Nei- 
ther my nephew nor I will object toa private inter- 
view between you and the princess, provided you 
pledge your word to convince her that lrene of Lich- 
tenfels is dead. After that is accomplished I presume 
you will be glad to know what will be done with 
yourself ?” v 

With some bitterness Oliver replied : 

“It is useless for me to make terms which you 
would either fulfil or ignore as suited your own in- 
terests. But since the heiress is really dead, I can 
see no motive for the farther peysecution of so obscure 
an individual as I am.” 








“Really, you reason very well, my young friend, 
sand I give you credit for your shrewdness. No; we 
shall have no farther use for you, and you will be 
sent safe on your way ; let that suffice.” 

He uttered a shrill whistle, and the two men in 
crape masks again appeared, bearing between them a 
large arm-chair. 

At a signal from him Oliver was released, his cloth- 
ing rearranged, and he was placed in the chair, but 
so benumbed by the painful position in which he had 
been confined that he could scarcely move. 

The men seemed to understand this, for they rubbed 
his limbs briskly for several moments, and then the 
taller one addressed the baron : 

‘My lord, the prisoner is now quite ready to be 
removed.” 

“ Move forward with him, then, and take him into 
the presence of the princess.” 

At this command the chair was lifted, and, with 
its burden, borne rapidly away from the torture- 
chamber, which Oliver devoutly hoped he should never 
behold again. 





CHAPTER XXVIL 


In the same apartment in which we last saw them 
sat the Prince of Berchtols and his wife. 

An expression of triumph sat on his face while 
doubt and expectation were legible in hers. 

The confession she had wrung from her husband 
that he had been sufficiently infatuated with another 
woman even to bestow his hand upon her in spite of 
the wide social gulf that yawned between them had 
filled ber heart witha gnawing sense of jealousy and 
mistrust towards him. 

The man who could coolly set aside so sacred a 
bond as that which bound him to Erminia Rosen 
must be hard of heart and reckless of consequences, 
and haughty as she was, Gertrude of Guilderstein 
trembled when she reflected how completely in his 
power she herself was. 

In spite of her threat concerning her kinsmen, she 
knew well that the only one among them who would 
concern himself about her fate was too great an in- 
valid to interfere personally for her protection, either 
from iusult or even from personal violence. 

Vainly slr2 asked herself if she could really feel 
herself to be the lawful wife of Prince Ernest while 
her rival lived, and a feeling of bitter resentment, 
that might yet bear fearful fruit, began to surge in 
her heart against him who had dared to place her in 
so false a position. 

Both love and ambition held her firmly bound to his 
side, for she was passionately attached to him, and 
her haughty spirit recoiled from the thought of de- 
manding from his hands justice for herself, and also 
for the discarded wife and son. 

How could she place herself before the world in 
such an attitude as that? How proclaim herself the 
usurper of another's rights, andendure the bitter hu- 
miliation of openly acknowledging that the rank she 
had panted to attain had only stained her with dis- 
honour, and left her an object of contemptuous pity to 
the world, 

Her proud spirit writhed within her as these 
thoughts passed through her mind, and impulsive in 
all sbe did, she often uttered them aloud to Prince 
Ernest with bursts of passionate reproach which 
made his craven spirit quail within him, for like all 
men of his stamp, the Prince of Berchtols was a 
coward. 

He managed to quiet her, at last, by the solemn 
assurance that: when his prisoner was thoroughly 
aroused from the stupor into which he had fallen after 
his long exposure to the cold, he should be brought 
before her, and she might question him herself till 
every doubt was cleared from her mind. 

Compelied to trust to this promise, towards the close 
of that stormy and wretched night the princess fell 
into a disturbed slumber, produced by the sleeping- 
potion which her husband adroitly mingled with the 
posset that was placed beside her bed every night. 

The narcotic held ber senses bound till a late hour 
of the following day, and this interval enabled the 
prince to use his powers of compulsion against the 
helpless prisoner, with what result has already been 
see 


n. 

After the first interview with Oliver the baron and 
his nephew retired to the chamber of the former, and 
summoned Katrina before them. This damsel had 
spoken the truth with reference to her expulsion from 
Berchtols in disgrace after she had confessed the part 
played by herself and Herman in the rescue of Oliver. 
But for the intercession of Hugel* she would have 
been more severely punished, but the big. German 
was useful to the prince, and for his sake Katrina was 
only banished for a season from Berchtols, 

Tho prince now rejoiced that he had been so lenient, 
for ne had thus established # elaim on the girl’s grati- 
tude which he determined to put to the test. She 





came in, trembling with dread as to what might 





follow this summons, but his gracious manner soon 
reassured her. To her surprise he offered to permit 
her to return to the castle as the personal attendant 
of his wife, provided she would perform a service for 
him which was of vital importance. He represented 
to her that she would injure no one, and materially 
serve both the princess and himself by implicitly 
obeying his directions. 

A purse filled with glittering gold pieces was held 
up before her, and promises made to place Hugel in 
such a position of trust as would enable him to marry 
ne at once, and place her almost in the position of a 
ady. 

She tossed her cequettish head at this last sugges- 
tion, but a smile broke over her lips which assured 
the tempter that, in spite of her airs, it had great 
weightwith her. 

Katrina finally undertook to carry out the decep- 
tion on which Prince Ernest knew so much depended, 
and the letter she had read aloud to Oliver in his 
dungeon was written by the baron. 

Hugel was then summoned to escort her to the 
prisoner, and with the result of the interview the 
plotters were entirely satisfied. 

When Lady Gertrude awoke the sun was almost 
setting, and she marvelled how slo could have so 
overslept herself. 

Her.head felt very heavy and her spirits depressed, 
but by the time she had made a careful toilet and 
taken some refreshment, she felt quite restored to her 
usual state of health. 

In the first moment of restored consciousness the 
recollection of her husband’s promise darted into her 
mind, and as soon as her chocolate was drunk she 
left her own apartment, and went into the drawing- 
room in search of him. 

He bad been duly informed that she was preparing 
to join him, and he entered the room by one door as 
she passed through an opposite one. 

All trace of the annoyance of the previous night 
had left his brow, and he advanced to greet her with 
his brightest and most winning expression. 

“T hope my angel is ina better humour this morn- 
ing, or rather evening, for it verges towards night. 
Dearest Gertrude, you will never again act towards 
me as you did last night, for I am going to prove to 
you that all your fears are unfounded. A courier 
came to me this morning with news that will be most 
welcome to you, but if I tell it you you will refuse 
to believe it.” 

“Then how am I to learn it?” she coldly asked. 

“The man whois about to be broug!it before you 
will confirm it, mylove. I shall leave him to tell his 
own story, and I am sure you will believe it, mis- 
trustful as you are.” 

She regarded him doubtfully as she asked : 

“ How am I to feel sure that this man has not been 
influenced to impose on me a made-up story?” 

“Oh, as to that, I shall soon leave you to decide 
for yourself. You will soon see that this poor wretch 
is incapable of deception.” 

At this assurance her brow cleared a little, and she 
permitted him to take her hand and raise it to his 
lips, but withdrawing it again almost immediately, 
sbe spoke, with all her native hauteu- : 

“Confront the bearer of this evidence with me. 
He has surely had time enough to rest by this hour.” 

“T have already anticipated your impatience, my 
regal sultana, and my uncle has gone to prepare him 
for an interview with you. You must uot be sur- 
prised at finding him unable to stand in your pre- 
sence, for he has not yet recovered from the freezing 
he underwent yesterday. Hark! I hear the steps 
of the men approaching with him new.” 

The arras was lifted from the recess, and the bearers 
of Oliver came through the door leading iuto the ser- 
vants’ corridor. They advanced, and placed their pallid 
and exhausted burdea in front of those who were 
awaiting his appearance. 

Oliver lifted his eyes to the face of the queenly- 
looking woman before him, and forlorn as his own 
position was, his heart was filled with compassion for 
her, as he thought she had married the hard-hearted 
man beside her for love. 

Just in proportion to her affection for him he felt 
assured would be her sufferings in the future, but he 
was far from comprehending the mixture of pride, 
passien and bitterness which lay at the foundation of 
this fair creature’s character. 

Suffer! yes—keenly enough, and with an abandon 
unknown to one of a different temperament, but out 
of that very suffering would grow a marble power of 
endurance—a stinging desire for vengeance on him 
who had crushed her dream of pride and happiness, 
and the hour was yet tocome in which her husband 
would most fervently wish that the earth had opened 
and engulfed him, or that lightning from heaven had 
scathed him, before he took this Nemesis to his 
heart. 

But she, at this moment, stood quiet and submissive 
enough beside him to learn the truth or falsehood of 
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his late assertions. She at onee addressed Oliver in 
her clear, ringing tones. 

“lf you have anything important to say to me 
speak it out at once, for I cannot bear suspense. 
Prince Ernest. send these men away ; they have no 
business here.” 

“Give me time, my love, and I will not only send 
them, but go myself and take my uncle with me. I 
leave you to confet with this man alone, that you may 
not think what he has to say is influenced by myself 
or the baron. In half an hour he should finish all 
he was to tell you, and at the end of that time I 
will return.” 

He took the baron’s arm and retired, followed by 
the two attendants. 

When the door closed on them the princess cast a 
piercing glance on the prisoner, and impetuously cried 
out: 

“T believe that you will tell me the truth. You 
look as if you would not falsify that oven to save 
yourself from the power of a bad man. Tell me, as 
you hope for salvation hereafter, if the revelation you 
are about to make to me is to be relied on.” 

To this impetuous address Oliver replied, with sad 
gravity: 

“Madam, so far asT can be certain of anything in 
my present position, Iam sure that the information I 
can give you is correct. I have a letter from the 
former steward of the prince, which reached me in 
such a manner as to leave no doubt of its genuine- 
ness in my own mind. If it were necessary, I think I 
could swear that it was written by Herman’s own 
band, and I hope you will not suspect me of an in- 
tention to deceive you.” 

While he was speaking her eyes never moved from 
his face, and she then deliberately said : 

“IT believe you. If a face can ever be an index to 
character, yours is noble and truthful. Give me the 
letter te which you refer.” 

Oliver drew from his breast the missive so lately 
placed there by Katrina, and with a respecful bend of 
bis head offered it to her. 

Eagerly, almost breathlessly, did she run over the 
lines, and the laminous glow that lit up her whole 
face showed how welcome were the tidings she had 
learned. 

“ Dead—dead !” she muttered. ‘ Gone so far away 
that neither mother nor child shall evercross my path. 
Now, indeed, is Ernest mine—mine! Yes, it was 
heartless in him to rejoice, as he evidently did, that 
his son was lost. Oh! his heart is hard, save to me. 
He loves me, I am sure of that. The heiress really 
lead, too. I am now truly Princess of Berchtols, and 
my husband is my own.” 

Oliver watched her while she thus communed with 
herself, and he thought that it would be difficult to 
ind a fairer or grander-looking representative of the 
state to which this beautiful woman had lately been 
elevated, but he pitied her from the depths of his 
soul, and helpless and friendless as he himself was, 
he would not have exchanged positions with her. 
She presently turned gently towards him and said : 

“Now explain how this letter came into your pos- 
session, and why you are convinced that Herman was 
the writer of it.” 

“If your highness will promise to keep my secret 
I will confide the whole trath to you. That will 
satisfy you that I am attempting no imposition, and 
your word once pledged to me, I am certain that I can 
rely on it.” 

“You may—I pledge you my honour that your 
confidence shall be sacred. Now speak.” 

“My revelation will involve the safety of one in 
this house, my lady, and I must ask protection for 
her.” 

“ Aha! a woman is mixed up with it, then! But 
your prayer is granted, monsieur. Since this person 
has been the means of doing me a great service, I pro- 
mise not only protection, but favour. I will make her 
one of my attendants, if she should desire it.” 

Thus assured that no harm would befall Katrina, 
Oliver related the interview between himself and that 
young person. 

The lady listened with eager attention, and at the 
close of the narration said: 

“Tam satisfied of the truth of what you have told 
me, and I take the opportunity of assuring you that 
the inestimable service you have rendered me shall 
not be rewarded by treachery. I will myself ascer- 

sin that you have been set free and permitted to go 

vhither you please.” 

‘A thousand thanks, madam: I was about to re- 
quest protection from you, but, I fear that——” 

“ Fear nothing,” she impetuously interrupted; 


“for my promise shall be fulfilled, and here comes 
the prince to confirm it.” 

As she spoke the door opened and Prince Ernest 
came in, smiling triumphantly. Regardless of Oliver’s 
presence, the impulsive creature threw herself upon 
his breast, crying out, in tones of passionate emotion: 

“Oh, love, darling, adored! all is clear between us 


once more. The bond that unites us is strong as death 
and lasting as eternity. Oh! I am deliriously, madly 
happy.” 

‘The prince langhed gaily as he said: 

‘And Iam almost as happy as you, my beautiful. 

las it not also been proved to you that you will, in 

due time, become Electress of Lichtenfels?. I trust 
that will satisfy your ambitious aspirations, my 
charmer.” 

“Oh, Ernest, forgive me for doubting, for torment~- 
ing you; but | was mad with jealous doubts; there— 
forget the scenes I have lately made you pass 
through, and I will try to be reasonable-—indeed I 
will.” 

Prince Ernest smiled as he replied: 

“T hope so; but I am afraid the resolution will 
only last till another tempest of passion arises in your 
breast. My dear, impetuous darling, you must learn 
to control yourself, or we can never be happy to- 
gether.” 

“Don’t express a doubt as to that just now, for I 
mean to be as happy as a queen—as the queen of your 
heart should be, my proud and noble love.” 

While this byplay lasted the two stood behind the 
large chair in which Oliver was placed, and their 
tones were so lowered that he could not distinguish 
what was passing between them. 

The prince now advanced to him and playfully said 
to his wife: 

“ This young man has then been fortunate enough 
to set your doubts at rest, Madame la Princesse ?” 

* Perfeetly; I have a letter written by Herman, 
which assures me of all I wish toknow. I will show 
it to you, but you are not to pry into what has passed 
between the gentleman and myself.” 

“ Your will shall be my Jaw in this affair. Since 
M. Ledru has succeeded iu establishing peace between 
us by confirming what | have vainly asserted to you, 
I am satisfied to remain in ignorance of how your 
confidence was won.” 

The princess joyfully turned to Oliver, and said: 

‘** You hear that, monsieur? I hope that you are 
willing for me to retain this letter, the contents of 
whieh are so precious to me.” . 

He bowed respectfully. 

“Tt is of more importance to your highness than to 
me, and I therefore willingly resign it into your 
possession. But, in retura, { entreat that you will 
obtain some assurance that my safety shall be 
guaranteed and freedom given me to go whither I 
please.” 

Before she could reply the prince haughtily broke 
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“That much has already been promised you, 
monsieur. The service for which you were brought 
hither bas been performed, and now your presence is 
no longer needed. As soon as you are sufficiently 
recovered you will be sent in safety on your way.” 
He rang the bell that stood upon the table, and the 
two attendants appeared. 

Ata sign from ‘their master they advanced and 
lifted the ebair to bear him away. 

But before they could accomplish this the princess 
rashed inf **‘usly towards him, and tearing a 
jewelled te. cot from her arm, offered it to him, 
saying: 

“Take that as the reward of your candeur, and with 
it my most fervent thanks. You do not know how 
inestimable is the service you have rendered me—but 
Ido. Adieu, monsieur, may holy angels guard and 
guide you to a place of safety.” 

The prince drew her gently but firmly back, and 
the men passed out, closing the door behiad them. 
(To be continued.) 
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FACETIZ. 


Why is a lady's belt likea scavenger? Because 
it goes round and gathers up the waist. 

Vries will grow admirably on a railway embank- 
ment, because they are sure to be well trained. 


A convict who was about to be sent to a house of 
correction was told that they would set him at picking 
oakum. “ Let ‘em try it, by gosh,” said he, “ I'll tear 

their darned oakum all to pieces.” 

A SINGULAR incident eccurred, we hear, lately 
at Compiégue. Whilst the company were waiting in 
a saloon for the Emperor and Empress, Marshal Ran- 
don, Minister of War, and Count Goltz, Prussian 
Ambassador, going up to him with a smirk, said, 
‘Well, Marshal! And so yon are busily occupied 
with us still, are You?” “With you—the Prus- 
sians?” “ Yes—your reorganization of the army is, 
you know, direeted against us!” “ Non——, nous nous 
——!” But no. Give the Marshal’s precise langnage, 
still less translate it, 1 cannot. It was too energetic. 
But a mild version of it was: “ No; we are occupied 
with the army for ourselves and not for you. We 








don’t care for you, and can smash you at any time!” 





Such language, which by the way was rather loudly 
uttered, for the Marshal was out of temper, created, 
as may be supposed, a little excitemont. At thesame 
moment the Empress entered with the Emperor, and 
her Majesty asked what. was the matter. “Oh! 
your Majesty!” answered the Marshal, “ here’s the 
Prassian Ambassador thinks that we are afraid of the 
Prussians, and I have been telling him that we ave 
not!” 
MIND AND MATTER-OF-FACT. 

Cotton-Man ( fro’ Shoddydale).—“ What dun. yo’ cot 
that wayter ?” 

Coachman.—* Ab, ain't it beautiful? That's Grass- 
mere Lake, that is——” 

Cotton-Man.—'* Yo’ co’n’um all la-akes an’ meres i’ 
these pa-arts. Weco'n 'um rezzer-voyers where ab 
com’ fro’! "—Punch’s Almanac, 1867. 

A OCmp or tne Otp Brocx.—Our butcher's 
daughter, who is an excellent pianist, prefers to all 
other music that of~Chopin.—Punch's Almanac, 
1867. 

Way is gravel-digging Sir Thomas Wilson, of 
Hampstead, the rudest creature in the world? Be- 
cause.he is always making holes in his manors— 
Punch’s Almanac, 1867, 

TRICKS UPON TRAVELLERS. 
Bonsor (down upon little Stannery, who's a great 
boaster about his “ Swell” intznce, and his exten- 
sive “ Travel,” and this year especially down Palestine 
way).—“ Did you see the Dardanelles?” 

Stannéery.—“ Eh? The—eh? Oh, ye’—yes! Jolly 
fellars as ever I met! Dined with ‘em at Viennah!” 
[Little S. has left the Club.|—Punch's Almanac, 1867. 


Sportina INTELLIGENCE.—The man who came to 
a check in the huynting-field didn’t pocket it. The 
master of the hounds subsequently “drew” on a 
bank in the neighbourhood.—Punch's Pocket-book, 
1867. 

Post-Orrice Recutations.—1. Letters may he 
sent under Cover of night, but the clerks are not to 
be Enveloped in darkness. 2. Postmasters must have 
the Stamp of respectability about them. 3. The 
Postmaster-General is not to accept any Foreign 
Orders.—Punch’s Almanac, 1867, 

SELF-RESPECT. 

The Missus.—Oh, Jem, you said you'd give me 
your photergrarf. Novy, let's go in, and get it done.” 

Jem— “Oh, I dessay! an’ ’ave my ‘Carte de 
Wisete’ stuck up in the winder along o’ all these ‘ere 
bally-gals an’ Igh-Church parsons? No, Sairey.”— 
Punch's Almanac, 1867, 

Nores sy H.R.H. ry Russta. (Communicated.) 
In Circassia the hairdressers have organized a mounted 
corps. Each msn provides his own Circassian cream, 
and rides it. There is a report that in consequence of 
their proficiency on horseback the name of Circassia 
is to be changed to Circus-sia, and Mr. Batty will be 
made Emperor.—Punch’s Pooket-book, 1867. 

HE HAD A PAIR. 

A young fellow of our acquaintance, whose better 
half had just presented him with a pair of bouncing 
twins, attended Rev. Mr, ——’s church one Sunday 
evening. 

During the discourse the clergyman looked right at 
our innocent friend, and said, in a tone of thrilling 
eloquence : 

“Young man, you have an important responsibility 
thrust upon you.” 

The new-fledged dad, supposing that the preacher 
alluded to his peculiar home event, considerably 
startled the audience by replying: 

“Yes, I have two of them.” 

“Way don’t you present yourself as a candidate 
for Parliament?” asked a lady of her husband, who 
was confined with the rheumatism. “ Why sloyld I, 
my dear ?” inquired he: “ I’ve no. qualification for the 
station.” “But I think you have,” returned the 
wife; ‘‘your language and actions are troly parlia- 
mentary. When bills are presented you either 
order them to be laid on the table, or you make a 
motion to rise; though often out of order, you are 
still supported by the chair; and you often poke your 
nose into measures which are calculated to destroy 
the constitution.” 

Amonest the many anecdotes respecting bank 
breaking is one relative to the failure of the Royal 
British Bank. One of the customers of the bank 
was a certain cld Indian officer who was always 
talking about his connection with the concern. When 
the first rumours of its difficulties began to be spread 
about this gentleman’s friends advised him to go 
down to the City and withdraw his balance; but 
to all these requests the officer turned a deaf ear. 
“A soldier, siz,” he said, “aust stand by his dag; 
and I am not the man to leave a sinking ship.” At 
last the bank broke, and his friends reappeared to 
reproach hin for hisinfatuated confidence. “ Gentle- 
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men,” was his remark, when he beard their statement, 
“your mews is excellent. Henceforth I cannot be 
dunned for my overdrawn account till the liquidators 
have got to work.” 


A GOOD REASON WHY. 
“ Sir,” said a fierce lawyer, “do you, on your so- 
lemn cath, declare this is not your handwriting ?” 
“ T reckon not,” was the cool reply. 
“ Does it resemble your handwriting ?” 
“Yes, sir, I'think it don’t.” 
“Do you swear that it don’t resemble your writ- 


ing 2” 

“Well I do,” 

“You take your solemn oath that this writing does 
not resemble yours in a single letter?” 

“'Y-e-a-8, sir.” 

“ New how do you know ?” 

“Cause I can’t write!” 


We cut the following advertisement from the Bir- 
mingham Post:—“ Wanted, @ general servant, in a 
small family, wherea man is:kept. The house work 
and cooking all done by the members of the family. 
The gentleman of the house risés early, but prepares 
breakfast himself. All the washing is put out, and the 
kitchens provided with every comfort and luxury. 
Cold meat.and hash studiously avoided. Wages no 
objection toa competent party. References and pho- 
tographs exchanged.” 

“THE HUNT'S UP.” 
Scene.— Undergraduate's Rooms at Oxford. 

Scout (knocking). —“ Hot water, sir!” 

Voice from within. —* What sort of a morning 
is it?” 

Scout, —* Freezing bard, sir!” 

Voice,—" Then eall me when there’s athaw.”—Fun. 

NominaLtty G£roGRAPHICAL.— A correspondent, 
who signs himself an ‘ An Agonized Atlas,” implores 
us to inform him whether Hann-kow, in China, isany 
relation to John Bull in England. He had. better 
apply to the Geographical Society at its next meeting. 
—Fun, 


FOR DIVORCE REASONS, 
Reverend Gent.—‘* But you really can have no 
serious reason to wish to be parted from your wife ?” 
Rustic.—“* Well, no, sir! I likes my wife well 


enough, but, you see, she don't please mother!”— 
Fun, ' 


Run»in@ Spreirs,—The Court Circular states that 
Mr. Home, the spiritualist, has challenged Mr, Addi- 
son, the medium malgrd lui, to a flying race for two 
miles. We are a little too * fly” to accept this as 
fact; but we should like to see a contest which would 
be condected with so much spirit ;—if we may believe 
the spiritualists, which, of course, we may—only we 
don’t.— Fun. 

Bravo, Sourn Western!—The South Western 
Railway has set a good example to the other com- 
panies. It devotes special compartments to smoking, 
and henceforth there will be two nuisances the less 
on that line. The man who didn’t want to smoke, 
but only smoked begause it was wrong, and annoyed 
other people, will be without a plea, and without a 
pleasure in consequence, and there will be no farther 
occupation for the testy old gentleman who “ hag no 
objection to smoking as smoking, but objects to it in 
a railway on principle.”—Fun, 

WHAT A FIB! 

Julia.— 'Gusta, dear, de see the love of a bouquet 
Captain Dash gave me!” 

Gusta (whois a little jealous).—“ Yos, dear, it’s very 
pretty, He offered it to me before you came down.” — 
Punch. 

Mepicau.—It has been observed that in northern 
countries the cold invariably proceeds to extremities. 
— Punch. 

BROWN TO JONES. 
(After Martia.) 

No; Manhood Suffrage, Jones, [ do not fear, 

Given—Man, calm, honest, thoughtful and sincere ; 

But te the bullying Brute who yells and greans 

I will not give a Beasthood suffrage, Jones. 

Punch, 

Tue Same THING UNDER ANOTHER NAME.—People 
are unreasonable enough to complain of their horses 
being lamed over the sharp granite now being widely 
laid down on the West-end thoroughfares, and to insist 
upon it that as Lord John Manners promised a 
steam-roller to macadamize the rough stone, a steam- 
roller should be employed. Lord Ta: may at least 
plead that he has set several hundred horse-power to 
the work.— Punch. 


NOBLE CONDUCT OF SIR THOMAS WILSON. 

The .Times publishes ‘a copy of a very brief but 
very gratifying letter addressed by Sir Thomas M, 
Wilson to a resident at Hampstead, who had writtento 
Sir Thomas in reference to the Heath. We also sub- 





join it, from the Times, but we have the additional 
pleasure of stating that the letter to which it is a 
reply pointed out to Sir Thomas Wilson that it would 
be very agreeable to the inhabitants of London, if 
they were permitted to.mark out a race-ground, and 
erect a stand, with a view to holding races on the 
Heath. This explains the answer, which, as given 
by our contemporary is, 
“Chariton Honse, Dec. 7, 1866. 
“ Sir,—Take your own course. 
“‘T am, sir, your obedient servant, 
«/‘T 4omas Marron WILson.” 
Arrangements will at-once be made for carrying 
out the plan so generously assented to by Sir T. M. 
Wilson.-—- Punch. 
SEs 
TO A UNITED ITALY.* 


Buzst Italy! to whom ‘tis given 

To breathe once more as freemen breathe, 
Fearless to raise thine eyes tu heaven, 
And round thy brow the olive wreathe, 


From deepest trance thou hast awoke, 
Hast rent the chain, and thou art free; 
Art loosed at last from foreign yoke, 
And worthy so art found to be. 


From snowy mount to suany strand 

Rise tales of suffering and of wrong ; 

But these are hushed, oh, beauteous land! 
In distant trump of ancient song. 


Oh, Italy! “the truth shall last ;” 
See that thy future still excel 
In strength and purity thy past, 
Nor pride again ring out thy knell. 
E.M. 0. R. 
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GEMS. 


A DISPOSITION to exaggerate is at once the vice and 
the mistake of the world. 


Tue cure of all the ills and wrongs, the cares and 
sorrows, and the crimes of humanity, lies in that one 
word, Love! 

VALUABLE Hints.—Lavater says, “He who sedu- 
lously attends, pointedly asks, calmly speaks, coolly 
answers, and ceases when he has no more to say, is 
in possession of some of the best requisites of man.” 

In mixed company be readier to hear than tospeak, 
and put people upon talking of what is in their own 
way ; for then you will both oblige them, and be most 
likely to improve by their conversation. 


Happiness.— We sometimes run about a whole day 
seeking what we have unwittingly leftat home. So 
we often throw aside content, but presently having 
occasion for it again, we search for it everywhere but 
in the right place. 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 
A pose of half a grain of bromide of cadmium dis- 


solved in warm water is a powerful emetic, three 
times more so thau tartar-emetic, and twelve times 
more effective than sulphate of zinc, 

To render labels for bottles extremely durable, coat 
the labels with white of egg and steam it until it 
becomes opaque, then dry it in an oven at 212 deg. 
The albumen beeomes hard and transparent, and is 
unaffected by oils or acids, 

To Make Tovucu Beer Tenper.—Carbonate of 
soda will be found a remedy for theevil. Out the 
steaks, the day before using, into slices about two 
inches thick, rub over them a small quantity of soda, 
wash off next morning, cut it into suitable thickness, 
and cook te taste. The same process will answer 
for fowls, legs of mutton, &c. Try it, all who love 
delicious, tender dishes of meat. 

Antrpote.—A German forest keeper, eighty-two 
years old, not wishing to carry to the grave with him 
an important secret, has published in the Leipzig 
Journal. recipe he has used for fifty years, and which, 
he says, has saved several men and a great number of 
animals from a horrible death by hydrophobia, The 
bite must.be bathed as soon as possible with warm 
vinegar and water, and when this has dried a few 
drops of muriatic acid poured upon the wound will 
destroy the poison of the saliva, and relieve the 
patient from all present or future danger, 

Wasuine-Powper.—Take one pound of sal soda 
and half a pound of unslacked lime, and boil twenty 
minutes ; let it stand till cool, then drain off and put 
into a streng jug or jar. Soak your dirty clothes 
pvernight, or until they are wet through, then wring 
them out and rub on plenty of soap, and in one boiler 
of clothes, well covered with water, add one teacupful 





* From * Pawsey s Kashionable Repository for 1867." 





of washing-fluid. Boil half an hour briskly, and then 
wash them thoroughly once through suds; rinse, and 
your clothes will look better than by the old way of 
washing before boiling. This is an invaluable recipe, 
and I want every poor tired woman to try it. 


STATISTICS, 
> 

Mayvracture or Borrte Corgss,—The manu- 
facture of bottle corks is one of the chief sources of 
wealth in the province of Gironde, which produces 
annually about 125,000 quintals of cork. To supply 
the demand of the manufacture, which annually con- 
sumes 155,000 quintals,’ 30,000 quintals of rough 
cork are imported, principally from Andalusia, 
Estramadura, and from the district of Arenys de Mar, 
in the province of Bareelona; 8,000 persons of both 
sexes are employed in this industry.- Of this number, 
8,340 workmen are employed in cork cutting. The 
annual production amounts to 1,283,000 thousand 
bottle corks, of the approximate value of 15,500,000. 
The raw material may be estimated at the value of 
$,000,000f. The most important places where this 
industry is carried on are San Felice de Guixois, 
Palafurgell, Palajos, Darnius and Junquera. 


AnGto-InpIAN TELEGRAPHY.—The time of trans- 
mission between London and Bombay, Madras, or 
Caleutta, has varied from two hours to sixteen days, 
and that the average number of messages received 
from India is about thirty per day. The cost of a 
message of twenty words to India is 5/. 1s., of which 
the International Telegraph Company receives 3s. 6d., 
the Austro-Germanic Union, 10s. 6d.; the Turkish 
authorities, 1/. 8s.; and the Persian Gulf and Indian 
lines, 27. 19s. The total number of telegrams sent 
from the United Kingdom to India in 1865 was 
11,070, realizing nearly 33,0002, whereas 8,403 
messages were sent westward, representing 28,000/. 
The telegraphic communication between India and 
the Continent gives a total of 2,500 messages, and the 
returns of the Indo-European telegraph from all 
sources during the ten months ending the 31st of 
December, 1865, amounted to 69,7707. 


SEES 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tue total French foree in Mexico is 28,000 men 
and 4,000 horses « 

A coMPANY 1s’at work preparing to take visitors to 
and from the Paris Exhibition in balloon omnibuses. 

A BrrMincHaM manufacturer has constructed an 
alleged perfectly unpickable lock, and one that cannot 
be blown open with gunpowder. 

Tue Metropolitan Board of Works have expended 
upwards of £27,000 for property required for the 
southern embankment of the Thames. 

Tue roadway of the Thames Embankment will be 
four feet above Trinity high-water mark, a point to 
which the tide has never been known to reach. 

Irmay interest the English traveller to know that 
the line between Calais and Boulogne will be opened 
on the 7th of January, 1867. 

THREE hundred rabbits’ tongues formed the prin- 
cipal ingredients of a new dish served at Compiégne 
the other day. 

A RAPID penman can write thirty words in a minute 
To do this he must draw his quill through the space 
of sixteen and a half feet. 

T'nz English ladies at Lyons have raised £760 
by a fancy bazaar for the building of a Protestant 
church. 

Ir is said that a Bill will be introduced into the 
House of Commons next year for the prevention of 
the intolerable use of steam-whistles in London. 

M. Meyer, head gardener to the King of Prussia, 
has been sent to’ Paris to design the Prussian horti- 
cultural garden in the park, which, it appears, will be 
one of the curiosities of the coming show. 

Art-MARKING oF LiveN.—Since the process of 
photographing upon silk and linen has been perfected 
in France many persons have their portraits upon 
their linen instead of their names or initials. Washing, 
it is said, does not injure the portraits. 

Oxe firm in London consumes, on an average, the 
whites of two thousand eggs daily, or six hundred 
thousand annually, in the manufacture of albumenized 
paper for photographic printing. It is estimated that 
six millions are annually consumed in Great Britain for 
this purpose. 

Four years ago an agrieulturist on the Isle of Man 
planted a single grain of barley, producing the same 
year 300 grains. These were sown, and the second 
year’s product was about half-a-pint, which were 
again sown, and yielded fourteen pounds, and on 
being sown again last. spring realized this year seven 
bushels. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Berra E.—Colour of hair light brown. 

Potty, eighteen, light hair, gray eyes, and gocd temper 
Respondents must be dark and tall. 

Amy, medium height, fair, large blue eyes, and curly hair, 
would like to correspond with a dark young man. 

S.S. S., middle age, and with an income of 1501, desires 
to correspond with a lady similarly circumstaneed. 

A Scnotar.—Eton College was founded by Henry VII. in 
the year 1441, four hundred and twenty-five years since. 

G., twenty-seven, very dark, a gentleman by birth and 
education, and independent. Respondent must be pretty and 
petite. 

Musicray:—You will find such a shop as you require on 
the north side of the Strand—nearly opposite Somerset 
House. 

B. T. P. S.—We answered your question, by giving a re- 
cipe for the cleaning of straw bonnets, in No. 189 of Tur 
Lospon READER. 

Canapian.—The easiest and cheapest method of havin 
your piece of real seal-skin made intoa — or pouch woul 
de to apply to a bat or cap maker; © your bargain 
first. 

Grorce Duyrty.—Benzine colas would probably answer 
your purpose; the better and cheaper plan, however, would 
be to send the gloves to a regular glove-cieaner. 

Frorence and Hsien. “Florence,” seventeen, fair, and 
blue eyes. “Helen,” seventeen, fair hair, brown eyes, and 
not considered bad looking. 

Lovtsa, nineteen, fair, good looking, respectable, and in- 
dustrious. Respondent must be a mechanic or sailor, about 
twenty or twenty-three. 

Macaig C., seventeen, medium height, dark hair and eyes, 
fair, thoroughly domesticated, and thinks she would make a 
good wife, but has no money. 

Histor1ay.—King John was crowned four times—viz., on 
May 27, 1199; on October 8, 1200; on March 25, 1201; and 
on April 14, 1202. 

Exeanor.—To prevent flies going on picture-frames and 
furniture, immerse a quantity of leeks for five or six days in 
a pail of water, and wash the pictures, &c., with it. 

Captaris Atick.—The ancestor of the royal family of Eng- 
land was Henry the Lion Duke of Brunswick, who married 
Mand, sixth daughter of Henry IL. of England. 

G. E. Warrrmenam.—The story you mention is not pub- 
lished in volume form. You can only obtain it in the num- 
bers of Tue Lonpon Reaper, as you must see for yourself; 
it is not even concluded as yet 

H. M.—The blushing of whick you complain will cease 
with advancing years and frequent contact with general so- 
ciety. Itis no sign of disease, but rather of modesty, or per- 
haps constitutional nervousness. 

Trey H., sixteen, petite, dark eyes and hair, regular fea- 
tures, very fond of drawing and sketching, and loving dis- 
position. Respondent must be well educated, lively and 
affectionate, and not more than twenty-four. 

Avcustvs.—The principle that the king never dies—Ze roi 
est mort, vive le roi—that is, The king is dead, long live the 
king—was admitted legally only in the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth. 

Acnes, seventeen, 5ft. 6in. in height, dark brown hair, 
gray eyes, good teeth, no money, but very domesticated. 
Respondent must be able to keep a wife comfortably; a Ca- 
tholic preferred. 

Arruvur Wrox ey, very tall, handsome, moustache, very 
dark, and well connected, would like to correspond with 
a young lady of good personal appearance, and, if possible, 
having a little capital. 

W.S. Sr. A., 5 ft. 8} in. in height, fair hair and moustache, 
has been an officer in the army, and is now in business. Re- 
spondent must be good looking, a good figure,and with a 
small income; fair hair preferred. 

Roserr J., a shoe-maker by trade, twenty-one, medium 
height, dark hair, blue eyes, very steady, not considered bad 
looking, and a member of a rifle corps band. Respondent 
must be an industrious young woman. 

Anse and Ross (two cousins). “Annie,” seventeen, tall, 
fair complexion, black hair, and dark blue eyes. “ Rose,” 
medium height, dark brown eyes, and flne figure ; both will 
have 400/. a year left them by an uncle, 

Macair, twenty-one, medium height, fair complexion, lov- 
ing disposition, light hazel eyes, and @ musician. Re- 
spondent must be a respectable mechanic, about twenty-five 
or thirty; goud looks of no importance. 

Porrmcat Stupent.—The Premiers, or Prime Ministers of 

England, since the accession of George IIL, have been, re- 

spectively—Eerl of Bute, 1762; Mr.Grenville, 1763; Marquis 

o _dckingham, 1765; Duke of Grafton, 1766; Lord North, 

1770 ; Marquis of Rockingham, 1782; Lord Shelburne, 1782; 

Duke of Portland, 1783; Mr. Pitt, 1783; Mr. Addington, 


land, 1807; Mr. Percival, 1810, who was assassinated by 
Bellingham; Lord Liverpool, 1812; Mr. Canning, 1827; 
Lord Goderich, 1827; Duke of Wellington, 1828; Earl Grey, 
1830; Viscount Melbourne, 1834; Sir Robert Peel, 1834; 
Lord Melbourne, 1835; Sir Robert Peel, 1841; Lord John 
Russell, 1846; the Earl of , 1852 ; Viscount Palmer- 
ston, 1855; the Earl of Derby, 1858; Viscount Palmerston, 
1859; Earl Russell, 1865; the Earl of Derby, 1866. 
Jounsox.—Mr. John Bright, who is certainly a staunch Re- 
former, and a man of great earnestness of purpose, is one of 
the members for Birmingham; his colleague is Mr. W. 
Scholefield. 

JacryrHa.—To make a clove cake take 1 Ib. of s , 1 Ib. 
of flour, } Ib. of butter, 4 eggs, a cup of milk, @ little mace 
and cinnamon, and one teaspoonful of cloves; fruit if you 
like. 

Rep Suaxxs.—The qualifications hoary | for a sorter, 
stamper, letter-carrier, or mail-guard, in the Post Office ser- 
vice are, a fair knowledge of reading, writing. and arith- 
metic, a good character, and the interest of a Member of 
Parliament. 

Crrmist.—We must decline to give the names of the 
chemical ingredients, together with the particulars for mak- 
ing vesuvian lights (for cigars), on the grounds that they are 
dangerous, and the compounding of them by an unprac 
hand very much more 80. 

Scuores asks us, “Can a landlord or his agent demand 
six months’ notice from a person that takes a shop and pays 
his rent every three months before he will take the key ?”"— 
The landlord is entitled to six months’ notice terminable 
on the anniversary of the commencement of the tenancy. 


STORM INSPIRATION. 


Oh, heaven never seems so near to me 
As when the thunder shakes the frowning sky, 
And the red lightaing, in its fiery glee, 


Tells the grand power of Him who reigns on high. 


When the deep winds take up the lofty chorus, 

And the great rain-dro iden all the earth ; 
And stormy ocean, with its voice sonorous, 

Shouts till the crags resound with mighty mirth— 


‘Tis then my soul dotb thrill with holy joy, 

And dark despair invades my heart no more; 
And angel voices, free from earth's alloy, 

Seem whispering “ peace” from yon mee ra 

Ruicuarp.—The House of Commons consists of 656 mem- 
bers, 498 of whom are English, 105 Irish, and 53 Scotch. By 
the constitution, the House must be dissolved every seven 
years, but the Sovereign (or bis Minister for the time being), 
has also the power of dissolving it at any shorter period. 
Rosia Betu—l1. Any respectable advertizing agent would 
put your advertisement in a French paper, and there are 
~~ of Dochiad ~ Avan in the London Directory. 
2. Your handw y 3. Eti is 
nounced éf-e-ket. -_ soa St ate 
Orntuta.—1, The theatrical gentlemen you name are, most 
assuredly, very near relatives ; we cannot, however, say, por 
would we if we could, anything about the domestic relations 
of either gentlemen. 2. Itis perfectly true that Mr. Benjamin 
Webster is the present lessee of the Olympic Theatre. 
Epitn and Brancue. “ Edith,” twenty, medium height, 
dark brown hair and eyes, good tempered, and domesticated. 
“ Blanche,” 5 ft, dark brown hair and eyes, domesticated, 
and good tempered, jpondents must be about twenty- 
four or twenty-five. 
Crara.—Next to the loss of life, that of time is most to be 
deplored. Time is more precious than gold, and yet we are 
careless of it; how many valuable hours are spent in idle- 
ness or frivolities? 
“Is duty a mere sport, or an employ? 

Life an intrusted talent, ora toy?” 
that we should trifle with it The way to live happily is to 
live usefally; every man has his place and work allotted 


“ God gives to every man 
The virtue, temper, understanding, taste, 
That lifts him into life, and lets him fall 
Just in the niche he was ordained to fill.” 


Lovetxy Mona, FLorence, and Mavup. “Lovely Mona,” 
seventeen, golden hair, hazel eyes, and thoroughly domesti- 
cated. ‘‘Florence,” eighteen, dark curly hair, blue eyes, 
very fair, and clever at fancy work and music. “ hs 
nineteen, dark hair and eyes, well educated, and ladylike. 
Heratp.—The order of the Garter was instituted by Ed- 
ward IIL in 1347; the order of the Thistle in 819 by King 
Achaius of Scotland; “St. Patrick” in 1783 by George IIL ; 
St. Michael and St. George in 1818; the Star of India by 
Queen Victoria in 1861; the “ Bath" in 1399, 

E.iza and Euity. “Eliza,” twenty, medium height, dark 
hair and gray eyes, good tempered, thoroughly domesticated, 
and well e@ucated. “ Emily,” twenty, 5 ft. 2 in. in ht, 
dark brown hair and eyes, hasty in temper, but very affec- 
peaeen, and domesticated. Respondents must be fond of 

ome. 

A Two Years’ Reaper.—1, You have noright to correspond 
with the young lady, aged nineteen, against the wish of her 
parents, and they have a riyht to open, and destroy, or return 
your letters. 2. Certainly you have no right to marry her 
without-her parents’ consent, nor wili she, if a right-minded 
young person, consent to such a course. ; 

IsuMarL Worts.—“ Self-Made; or, Out of the Depths,” 
commenced in No. 1 of Tut Lonpon Reaper, May 18, 1863, 
and was concluded in No. 56. The story has not been pub- 
lished in volume form, but may be obtained in numbers, 
parts, or volumes of Taz Lonpon Reapss, by application to 
our publisher. It ran through about fifty-three numbers. 

Luu and Hrtpa. “ Lillie,” seventeen, 5ft. 2 in. in height, 
very fair, dark hair, and sparkling brown eyes. “ Hilda,” 
seventeen, 5 ft. 3 in. in height, very fair, dark hair, and 
sparkling brown eyes; both very fond of home and music, 
aes thoronanly heyeraey om pe pesmontante must be tall, 

air, w ue eyes, very fon ome, and not over twenty; 

Wesleyans and abstainers preferred. : 
G. A. B—1. By watching the advertizing columns of the 


required with apprentices; of course, the latter do not stand 
risin; e 


the same chance of ig to be mates and as th 
former. 2 A good mid education, including a 
knowledge of navigation, is necessary. 


Harry Hanrcey.—1. Try glycerine, or glycerine soap, for 
the roughness of the skin. 2, A manual of politeness or of 
etiquette may be obtained of any bookseller. 3. As to the 
es 5 of Her Majesty’s Horse Guards, thatis a matter of 
which you can obtain the bestinformation from the recruiting 
staff, which may be seen daily g the vicinity of the 
Horse Guards, Whitehall. 

Emity Srantey and Viremi1a.—How flippant—nay, how 
unfair to other correspondents, seeing the trouble we take 
to answer all communications—for one person to ask the 
same question under different signatures. The questions 
asked we have answered so frequently of late that we must 
advise our twin correspondents, “E.S."" and “ Virginia,” to 
consult our recent numbers, 

Joux.—We ought always to be actuated by a spirit of 


kindliness and love in our intercourse with each other; all 
have troubles and and as we thi h life they 


possibly may increase. The pathway of this world is some- 
times strewn with roses, but the thorns are there also. How 
often is a sensitive mind bowed down under the accumulated 
burden of sorrow, anxiety, or care? An unkind word or act 
would add but another pang to the sad and weary heart. 

Exyest.—You are right. Roman wills were sealed with 
taren seals, apple’ after the deeds had been pierced, and 
had passed linen envelope three times through holes 
made for that purpose. This m: was established in the 
time of Nero'to prevent forgery. The names of those who 
had affixed their seals were written outside of the will; on 
the first the names of those who were nominated 
the chief were written, on the second those of the 


JasPER.—Most decidedly in different countries mourning 
wasexpressed by varioussigns ; such as tearing their clothes, 
wearing sackcloth, = gy Mme e 8s of honour, was 
usual with the ancients. The colour of the to y 
grief also varies; in Europe it is usually black, w 
the privation of t, is supposed to denote the termination 
of life; in China it is white; in yellow, representing 
the colour of leaves when they and flowers when they 
fade, typical that death is the end of all human hopes. 
Constant Reapser.— so confident in the real 
of your invention, yet not having the means to “bring it 
out,” by which, we sup you mean * letters 
patent, you to from shipowner to 
shipowner, or manufacturer to man’ arer, until you find 
willing and able to take it up; take care, however, that 
you make a good bargain, that is, money down, and a 
reserved interest. Remember Arkwright, ultimately a mil- 
lionnaire, when as pooras yourself, after many struggles, 
managed to find.a partner—and thereby a fortune. 


Communications ReckIveD:— 

A. A. A. is responded to by—*P. G. L.,” thirty-two, fond 
of children, 5ft. 2 in. in height, dark hair and eyes, with a 
fresh colour, and considered pretty. 

Ww. J. 8. pti: Thom; ; % medium height, dark, pre- 
possessing in appearance, with good expectations, and pas- 
sionately fond of music. . 

E. F. E. by“ Rose of England,” twenty-one, 5 ft. lin. in 
height, rather dark, curly hair, dark brown eyes, good tem- 
pered, and respectably connected. 

Tuompson by—“ Eleanor,” forty, a member of the Wes- 
leyan community, who thinks she would just suit him. 

C. S. by—“Grace,” who thinks she would make him a 
good wife and an affectionate mother to his children. 
ALPHA by—“ M. A. J.," twenty-two, a country girl, brown 
hair, blue eyes, not pretty, but domes 

R. M. by—* ,”’ eighteen, rather short, brown curly 
hair, gray eyes, pale; no money. 

A. H. by—“ Lottie," eighteen, medium height, rather dark, 
very domesticated, and fond of music. 

Arrsur B. by—“F. OC. D.,” seventeen, medium height, 
brown hair, blue eyes, very domesticated, respectably con- 
nected, and thinks she would make him a good wife; and— 
“FF. N.,” nineteen, 5 {t. 4 in, in height, dark hair and eyes, 
and good looking. 

o. @. L. by—“L. W.,” who, thinking “C. G. L.” is a man 
of Christian ples and one she could love, would have 
no objection to become his,wife and perform a mother’s 
part to his children. “L. W.” is thirty-two; and—" Mary 
A. J. B.,” twenty-four, light hair, blue eyes, exceedingly 
fond of children, and who wants to make herself a home, as 
she is tired of service, and thinks she could make her hus- 
band’s home comfortable. 

Exist by—“ Maude,” medium height, dark hairand eyes, 
and highly accomplished; and—“Cora Ashley,” eighteen, 
medium height, dark eyes and hair, a good colour, pretty, 
fond of music, excels in singing, and with a very good 


temper. 
Louise and Lizzie. The latter by—"R. H.,” eighteen, 
5 ft. 6 in., dark brown hair and eyes, very well educated, 
and able to keep a wife; a musician by profession. 
Jussiz and Laura. The former by—“ Edmund B.,” twenty- 
one, 5 ft. 9 in. in height, rather dark, steady, and a respect- 
able mechanic. 

Luy H. by—“S,” 5 ft. 10 in. in height, fair, and a gentle- 
man by birth and education. 

Lizzizs by—“L. S.," whose description answers very 
much to that required. 

Laura by—“ Harry,” twenty-seven, fair, 5 ft. Sin. with 
an income of 200/, a year. 





Part XLIV., ror January, is now Reavy. Paice 6d 

*,* Now Ready, Vo. VIL of Tas Lonpox Reaper. Prico 
4s, 6d. 

Also, the TrtLe and Inpex to Vou. VIL Price Oxg Pexyr. 





N.B.—CorresPoxDENTs Must ADDRESS THEIR LETTERS TO THB 
Eprtor or “Tae Loxpon Reaper,” 334, Strand, W.C. 

tyt We cannot undertake to return Rejected Manuscripts. 
As they are sent to us voluntarily, authors should retain 
copies. 
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1801; Mr. Pitt, 1804; Lord Grenville, 1806; Duke of Port- 





daily papers you will see the premium required for midship- 
men in the merchant service, about 1007. Premiums also are 





Strand, by J. Watson. 





